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HIS is a report from the North American churches to the 

European churches. More specifically, it is a report from the 

churches of the United States (and Canada’) affiliated with 
the World Council of Churches and/or with the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, addressed to the similarly affliated 
churches of Western Continental Europe. The British churches were 
able to keep in touch with the American churches fairly well through- 
out the war. Eastern Europe is still largely cut off from communi- 
cation with Western Europe, and the relationship of the Eastern 
churches to the World Council has yet to be determined. But the 
North American and West European churches stand in immediate 
need of a mutual accounting, lest our diverse experiences in the war 
cause us to drift apart. 

Nothing could be more sharply contrasted than the external desti- 
nies of the West European and North American churches during the 
war just ended: on the one side of the Atlantic, shattered church edi- 
fices, scattered or impoverished congregations, churches purged and 
renewed in spirit by a fiery trial of strength with an anti-Semitic, anti- 
Christian government; on the other side, not a single bomb-shattered 
building, church life only slightly interrupted but not fundamentally 
disorganized by the necessities of the war effort, and the government 
so friendly and responsive to the voices of the churches that we must 


‘Note: This article consists of an abbreviated Introduction and Sections IV and V of a Report, 
prepared by Dr. Horton at the request of the World Council of Churches. The omitted sec- 
tions cover (1) the churches and the war; (2) the churches and the peace; (3) the churches as 
related to one another; and (6) an In Memoriam. 
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feel a large measure of responsibility for the sins of the state — both of 
commission and omission. External destinies being thus opposed, it is 
probable that our inward state of mind is radically different from that 
which prevails in West European Christendom and that it needs to be 
carefully explained in order to be understood. . . . 


INNER LIFE AND PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Let us consider very briefly what the American churches were doing 
during the war, as viewed from the inside. 


I 


American Christianity is considered by Europeans to be excessively 
“activistic’; yet one of the wartime tendencies that no observer could 
overlook was a strong concern for the inner life in the devotional sense. 
The strain and stress of the war drove many, both soldiers and civil- 
ians, to new experiments in prayer and devotional reading. ‘The 
Methodist devotional quarterly, The Upper Room, attained a far 
more than denominational popularity, and its circulation went up 
from 860,000 in the fall of 1939 to the amazing figure of 2,264,434 in 
the summer of 1945 and a total annual circulation of 8,066,036. The 
demand for Bibles reached an unprecedented high in 1943, when the 
American Bible Society distributed 8,200,000 Bibles, ‘Testaments and 
Scripture portions. At this point the paper shortage and difficulties 
over printing and binding required the Bible Society, for the first time 
in history, to ration the Scriptures.’ Stanley Jones, unable to get back ~ 
to India to resume his missionary work, gave himself to the Ashram 
movement in his native land, and his devotional writings — especially 
Abundant Living — stirred multitudes to a new interest in the art of 
self-discipline through prayer and meditation. Letters of a Modern — 
Mystic, by another great missionary, Frank Laubach, home from the 
Philippines, reached other multitudes. Dr. George Buttrick’s book on 
Prayer (1942) had a wide circulation. Rufus Jones, the Quaker mys- 
tic, continued to write and speak after passing his eightieth mile- 
stone; while his younger disciples, ‘Thomas Kelly (1941) and Douglas 
Steere carried on the tradition of his sane and social mysticism in Testa- 
ment of Devotion and On Beginning from Within. A more esoteric 
type of mysticism became a movement under the leadership of Gerald 
Heard and Aldous Huxley, who have settled in California and won 
converts to an eclectic type of religion with a strongly Oriental tinge. 
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II 


Evangelism is closely associated with the devotional life in American 
thought and practice. While there are no living American evangelists 
_ whose influence compares with that of Dwight L. Moody, the preach- 
ing of evangelistic “teams” has stirred many to new self-dedication 
during the war. Outstanding among these are the teams sent out by the 
Federal Council to selected cities each year in the National Preaching 
Missions, and to selected centers of learning in the University Preach- 
ing Missions. Among the men of the armed forces, the Service Men’s 
Christian League — sponsored by the General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains, the Federal Council of Churches, the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, and the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Union — has carried on a quiet but persistent evangelistic 
work. By April, 1944, it was estimated that 310,000 copies of The Link 
(the League’s publication) were read by service men each month. The 
Oxford Group Movement continued its aggressive evangelism during 
the early years of the war, but later suffered an eclipse owing to serious 
political complications into which its “moral rearmament” campaign 
inadvertently blundered. Some of the former leaders of the movement, 
such as Sam Shoemaker and Sherry Day, have lately been associated 
with Rufus Jones and Stanley Jones in evangelistic campaigns of quite 
a different sort, no longer conforming strictly to the Buchman type. 


III 


Religious Education is becoming more Biblical and more doctrinal. 
It is widely acknowledged that the present generation, brought up on 
the “experimental problem-project method” of John Dewey, is de- 
ficient in its knowledge of the Bible and in its understanding of the dis- 
tinctive Christian teachings. Determined efforts are being made to re- 
pair the damage and provide against its recurrence. For example, a 
popular series of study pamphlets covering the whole contents of the 
Bible has been prepared by Roy L. Smith. Especially in the week-day 
courses of religious instruction, where public school children in many 
states are taught on “released time’’ by clergymen or specially trained 
laymen, there is stress on objective knowledge of the Bible and church 
history and upon basic Christian ideas and ideals. New confirmation: 
manuals are being issued by some churches. One of the best is My Con- 
firmation, a manual prepared for the Evangelical and Reformed 
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Churches by Dr. Nevin Harner, and later adopted by the Congrega- 
tionalists with only slight changes in title and content. The United 
Church of Canada has produced four educational documents: a short 
Statement of Faith, a marvelously simple Catechism, a book-length ex- — 
planation of the Statement of Faith, and a devotional manual based 
on the same Statement. With all this stress on objective content, the 
experimental emphasis on “learning by doing” is not being aban- 
doned. European readers will find the newer doctrinal emphasis and 
the older experimental emphasis sharply opposed to one another in 
two books which appeared during the war: Faith and Nurture (1941) 
by H. Shelton Smith, which finds the presuppositions and conse- 
quences of liberal experimentalism in education profoundly anti- 
Christian; and Can Religious Education Be Christian? (1940) by Har- 
rison S. Elliott which maintains that experimentalism in education 1s 
consistent with true Christianity and attacks the new authoritarianism 
as a perilous reaction. 


IV 


Public Worship is becoming more liturgical. While the informality 
of the old-fashioned American revival meetings still prevails in the 
“store-front” churches, which are bringing religion aggressively to the 
“man on the street,’ and likewise in many of the “‘premillenarian, 
pentecostal, and perfectionist” sects whose rapid growth is an impres- 
sive feature of the American religious scene, the churches unified in’ 
the Federal Council are becoming markedly more liturgical. Altars 
with crosses, candles, and bright-hued antependia are replacing pul- 
pits with Bibles as the focus of attention in most of the newer church 
edifices. Services are becoming orderly and dignified; versicles, re- 
sponses, and traditional prayers from the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer are widely used outside the Episcopal Church, though a place 
is usually also preserved for free prayer and for silent worship. Advent, 
Lent, and other formerly neglected seasons of the Christian Year are 
now more widely observed. ‘The study of ancient liturgical forms, with 
a view to appreciating and perhaps adopting them in parts and por- 
tions, has become very common. A children’s picture-book called One 
God: The Ways We Worship Him (1944) by Florence M. Fitch —a 
reverent and sympathetic interpretation of Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant worship — has already sold over 100,000 copies, and must 
have been read by many adults. Charles H. Heimsath’s The Genius of 
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_ Public Worship (1944), containing excellent descriptions and inter- 
pretations of all the traditional types of Jewish and Christian worship, 
has been studied by ministers of many different denominations. S. F. 
- Brenner’s The Way of Worship (1944) contains an outline (pp. 161 ff.) 
- of an ecumenical liturgy, agreed upon by representatives of several 
different communions. The clearest official indication of this whole 
liturgical trend is to be found in the new Methodist Book of Worship 
for Church and Home (1945), which is a far cry from the extempore 
informality of frontier Methodism but endeavors to preserve an ele- 
ment of freedom and flexibility in the order of worship.* 


Vv 


Missions and Social Action. The meaning of the term “missions” 
has been getting more and more comprehensive, especially since the 
Madras Conference on ‘““The World Mission of the Church” (1938). 
No longer does it mean merely ‘‘overseas evangelism,” though appre- 
ciation of the value of missions in this limited sense has grown during 
the war. Dr. H. P. Van Dusen has presented testimonies to the value of 

_ missionary evangelism from soldiers and other secular observers in the 
Pacific area, in his recent book, They Found the Church There (cf. his 
earlier mission study book, For the Healing of the Nations, 1 940). But 
foreign missions have long since developed multiple agencies of social 
service (medical, educational, agricultural, etc.) which exert a trans- 
forming effect upon the whole social environment; and now that the 
distinction between “home” and “foreign” is becoming unreal, the 
social program of foreign missions is exerting a powerful reflex effect 
upon the program of the churches at home. Missionaries from abroad, 
cut off from their fields by the war, did great service in the western 
hemisphere. Frank Laubach campaigned against illiteracy all over 
Latin America, travelling by plane. Dr. Walter Judd of China ran for 
Congress, was elected, and won his fight to have the Chinese exclusion 
law repealed. 

Extraordinary conditions created by the war brought forth new 
forms of social action from the churches and further broadened their 
conception of their mission to the world. Great unchurched communi- 
ties, sometimes living in “trailers,” were created by the rapid expan- 
sion of war industries; and the churches undertook to minister to the 
many-sided needs and problems of such communities. Alcoholism and 
vice sprang up in the vicinity of military camps. The neglected chil- 
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dren of war factory workers became juvenile delinquents. ‘The inci- 
dence of physical and mental disease increased, giving new urgency to 
the Federal Council’s “Religion and Health” program. The “labor 
problem” temporarily disappeared when the munitions factories be- 
gan to roar, only to reappear, in an epidemic of strikes as soon as Japan 
surrendered. The race problem appeared in two very acute forms: race 
riots between Negroes and whites in Detroit and other overcrowded 
industrial centers; and persecution of Japanese-American citizens 
from the West Coast. They were herded, along with their foreign- 
born parents, into “‘relocation centers” during the war, and then could 
not easily be relocated — even after their loyalty had been certified — 
because of irrational fear and hatred of their yellow faces. The churches 
took a hand in both of these problems, working against unfair racial 
discrimination whether it concerned Negroes or Mexicans, Japanese or 
Jews. It must be acknowledged, however, that many church members 
succumbed to popular prejudice, giving rise to grave apprehensions 
concerning the health of American Christianity and American civiliza- 
tion.* 

So many of these wartime problems and tensions gave rise to national 
legislation that several Protestant churches and the Federal Council 
located permanent “‘social action” secretaries in Washington, to keep 
watch upon pending legislation and to exert their influence quickly 
whenever moral issues arose in Congress. This step was particularly 
necessary if Protestant opinion were to play its fair part in national 
politics and not be obscured by the insistent, well-organized pressure 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council, whose imposing headquar- 
ters and well-trained staff in Washington exert an influence far ex- 
ceeding the proportional weight of the Catholic vote. In this.and other 
respects Protestantism is receiving wholesome incentives from compe- 
tition with Catholicism. 


THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE AND THEOLOGICAL 
‘TRENDS 


The production of books and the circulation of periodicals went on 
without serious interruption in America, in spite of paper shortage 
and printing delays. It would take the European reader more time than 
he has, amid present disorders, to catch up with American theological 
literature in the mass. The following brief selection of titles and inter- 
pretation of trends may help him to find his way through the maze. 
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I 


An important new theological periodical Theology Today, began 
to appear quarterly in 1944. Edited by President John Mackay of the 
_ Princeton Theological Seminary and published by the Westminster 
Press, it was dedicated to the proposition that “the time has come for 
Christian theology to move out from its cloistered quiet and its purely 
technical pursuits and to enter with light and warmth into the con- 
fused arena of man’s daily life in church and society.”* Not only this 
quarterly but many of the other publications of the Westminster 
Press — for example, its Historical Atlas to the Bible* and its useful 
analysis of current religious books, The Westminster B ookman — con- 
tribute admirably to this announced purpose. This vigorous theologi- 
cal initiative of the Northern Presbyterians is all the more welcome be- 
cause they had for some years been stricken (as they themselves put it) 
with a kind of theological paralysis after the bitter controversy between 
fundamentalists and modernists. The rapid popularity achieved by 
Theology Today and the Westminster Press is evidence that the sons 
of Calvin have healed their dissensions and returned with new strength 
to the constructive work of Christian teaching, where their talents 
were sorely missed. - 7 


II 


Two important translations were completed during the war in 
America: (1) the new American revision of the New Testament and 
(2) the works of Kierkegaard, hitherto only partly available in Eng- 
lish but now completed, thanks to the labors of the late David Swenson 
and those of Walter Lowry. In connection with the revised New Testa- 
ment one should mention that a committee of translators is now work- 
ing on the Old ‘Testament and that a new Roman Catholic version of 
the New Testament appeared here during the war. Alongside the 
translation of Kierkegaard one would like to place Nels Ferré’s Swe- 
dish Contributions to Modern Theology (1940), which interprets 
otherwise inaccessible treasures of Scandinavian theology for Ameri- 
can readers. 


Ill 


The three outstanding theological books which appeared in Amer- 
ica during the war were, according to the opinion of several com- 
petent judges with whom the writer has discussed the matter, Rein- 
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hold Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures (2 vols.) on the Nature and Destiny 
of Man; Kenneth Latourette’s History of the Expansion of Christian- 
ity (7 vols., completed 1945); and Searle Bates’s Religious Liberty: An 
Inquiry. 

The Nature and Destiny of Man is the masterpiece of our leading 
American theologian — our leader, despite the fact that his dialectical 
way of thinking is more European than American and makes us kick 
and protest against him even as we are being led. To us he personifies 
the trend toward ‘“‘neo-orthodoxy,” following in the lead of Kierke- 
gaard, Barth, and Brunner; yet to European Protestants it will be evi- 
dent that he is not so purely a son of the Reformation as any of these 
since he constantly tries (like Nicholas Berdyaev) to reconcile the Ref- 
ormation with the Renaissance, and Scripture with philosophy. 

In the first of these two volumes, following a hint from Kierkegaard, 
Niebuhr sees man’s predicament as essentially due to anxiety over his 
insecure position as a finite creature, to escape which he seeks power 
and succumbs to sinful pride; or, failing to find security that way, falls 
into despair and succumbs to sensuality. “Original righteousness’ re- 
mains despite the power of original sin to corrupt and frustrate all the 
bold dreams which the men of the Renaissance were so sure could be 
realized; but the tragedy is that this remaining goodness in. man is not 
a power of self-deliverance but only of “self-transcendence,”’ whereby 
he can rise above himself and judge himself to be wrong, but cannot 
make himself right. ‘This sombre conclusion of Niebuhr’s first volume 
led many to expect that the second volume would describe man’s des- 
tiny in terms of persistent human perversity and repeated divine for- 
giveness rather than in terms of any actual deliverance; but Niebuhr, 
leaning hard upon St. Paul, surprised his readers by expressing a 
deeper hope than he had ever hitherto dared to articulate; that, 
though God’s “grace” indeed means forgiveness and such forgiveness 
is still necessary at the highest levels of saintliness and to the very end 
of history, ¢¢ also means the power of a new life to whose transforming 
influence we can set no final limits, either in individual or social life. 


IV 


‘That there is an actual work of divine grace going on in the world, 
marching toward a goal in spite of all setbacks, and persisting in this 
present evil age, is likewise the conclusion of a book whose method 
sharply contrasts with Niebuhr’s method of dialectic and paradox. It 
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consists rather in the sober marshalling of empirical data, which has 
been the preferred method in American liberal theology. Professor 
Kenneth Scott Latourette’s seven-volume study of the relation of the 
Christian movement to its successive secular environments is one 
“which commands the respect of secular historians for its careful docu- 
mentation and assembling of evidence; but the last volume, just pub- 
lished, is climaxed in a review and forecast which have the effect of a 
prophecy of deliverance in time of disaster. 

Latourette compares the historic struggle of Christianity with its 
environment, not to a series of Spengler’s cycles of growth and decay, 
but to a series of waves sweeping up the beach on a rising tide. ‘The 
first great advance lasted until about 500 A.p., when a great “‘reces- 
sion” began which involved the loss to Christianity of many lands. 
About 950 A.D. began a second wave of advance (until 1350 A.D.) which 
“carried Christianity over a wider geographic area and probably made 
it more influential in the life of mankind as a whole than had the first 
one.’ From 1350 to 1500 a second recession occurred, followed by an- 
other advance which spread the Christian movement all over the globe 
between 15,00 and 1750. Then occurred, between 1750 and 1815, nota 
recession but a “‘pause,”’ during which the evangelical revival renewed 
the strength of the Protestant churches and prepared them to lead the 
greatest advance in the whole history of Christian missions, between 
1815 and 1914. Latourette devotes three of his seven volumes to the 
story of this “great century.” The tragic years 1914-44 are finally de- 
scribed — from the Christian point of view neither a “recession” nor a 
“pause,” but an “advance through storm.” In three respects at least 
these years have shown an advance: (1) “Christianity and its influence 
were more evenly distributed across the face of the earth in A.D. 1944 
than in A.p. 1914.” (2) “Christianity was more deeply rooted among 
non-Occidental peoples.” (3) “Christians were being knit more con- 
sciously into a world-wide fellowship than had been the case since the 
first three centuries, when the Catholic Church was coming into being. 

_ Christians, too, were more consciously a minority in a hostile 
world than in A.D. 1914 but they had by no means given over the hope 
of the transformation of that world and the coming of the City of 
God.’ If the events of those years have effectually exploded the mod- 
ern doctrine of automatic progress they have by no means required us 
to revert to the old Greek theory of repetitive cycles — “nothing new 
under the sun” — as revived by Spengler. In his closing affirmation of 
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faith, the author declares his confidence “‘that in those who give them- 
selves to God as they see him in Jesus there is working the power of 
endless life and that from them God will build, to be consummated be- 
yond time, the heavenly city, the ideal community, in which will be 
realized fully the possibilities of the children of God.” 


Vv 


It is only fair to add that not all American theologians view the pres- 
ent crisis of civilization as hopefully as Latourette. Books diagnosing 
the disease of our age and prescribing remedies have been exceedingly 
numerous during the war. To name only a few: Luman Shafer’s The 
Christian Alternative to World Chaos (1910); Walter M. Horton’s 
Can Christianity Save Civilization? (1940); Elton Trueblood’s The 
Predicament of Modern Man (1944); Charles D. Kean’s Christianity 
and the Cultural Crisis (1944); and Stanley Hopper’s The Crisis of 
Faith (1944). A recurrent theme in such books is the need of a radical 
purification of the church, and a repristination of the faith by which 
the church lives, if she is to be able to deliver our world from the dark 
forces which threaten to destroy it. There is a “Christianity” which is 
now “advancing” and helping to hold the world together in the way 
that Latourette described; but there is another Christianity that is — 
“pausing” or “receding” and can no more help a disintegrating world 
than the blind can lead the blind. The question of the ‘‘marks of the 
true Church” is one which our generation must raise with new in- 
sistence. 


VI 


If the true church is to be a redemptive force in a chaotic world, she 
must preserve her freedom. In many parts of the world, even after the ~ 
close of a “war of liberation,” religious liberty is seriously threatened. 
At least twice during the war religious liberty became a subject of pub- 
lic controversy among American churchmen: when President Roose- 
velt asserted that religious liberty existed in Russia; and when the 
right of Protestants to conduct missions in Latin America was disputed 
by American Catholics. Partly in consequence of these events a joint 
committee was created in 1942 by the Federal Council of Churches and 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, with the unoffi- 
cial collaboration of the International Missionary Council, to study the 
problem of religious liberty and report to the churches and mission 
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boards. ‘The study was undertaken, says the preface in the report of this 
committee, “in a certain illusion of simplicity and in the hope that a 
body of working principles could be assembled in a few brief papers — 
and discussions.” A valuable definition of religious liberty as under- 
stood by Protestants was issued in 1944;*° but the task proved to have 
such important and difficult ramifications that it was ultimately com- 
mitted to one member of the committee, Dr. M. Searle Bates, educa- 
tional missionary on enforced furlough from the University of Nan- 
king, who devoted a year and a half to it before issuing his truly monu- 
-mental findings. 
The report is written in a spirit of fairness and candor that should 
appeal to all, including Roman Catholics, whose position is appre- 
- ciatively as well as critically reviewed. If Latourette is right in saying 
that the present ecumenical movement parallels the early movement 
for Catholic unity, and if Bates is right in suggesting that the problem 
of religious liberty grows out of “group solidarity” and “uniformity,” 
wherever and whenever achieved, then ecumenical Protestantism must 
beware of repeating the errors it criticizes in Catholicism. ‘The record 
of contemporary and historic problems of religious liberty, reviewed 
by Bates in Parts I and II, is full of instances where liberty is denied to 
others by the very groups which have asserted it for themselves. ‘The 
definitions of religious liberty, the arguments about it, and the laws 
concerning it, reviewed in Parts III, IV, and V, are full of ironic incon- 
sistencies. It is evident that great self-knowledge, self-criticism, and self- 
restraint are necessary to the practice of true religious liberty. A vol- 
untary code for religious bodies is suggested to this end, centering in 
the requirements to “Respect the conscience of others,” “Deal open- 
mindedly and fairly with men of other faiths,” and “Recognize for 
others the liberty and regard desired for self.”™ 


vil 


For a wider selection of theological literature the reader is referred 
to the book review columns of periodicals such as Christendom” (the 
American ecumenical quarterly) or to Charles $. Macfarland’s Survey 
of Religious Literature (1943) which reviews a large number of signifi- 
cant wartime books. We shall refer henceforth only to books which il- 
lustrate the main theological trends of these years. For our base line we 
shall take a series of articles that were still appearing in the Christian 
Century as the war began: “How My Mind Has Changed in This Dec- 
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ade.” This series, to which a long list of American theologians con- 
tributed and to which Karl Barth contributed as the representative of 
European theology, excellently indicates the main trend of theology 
in the ten years which preceded the war. Our question is: Has this 
trend continued, or have new trends appeared? 

The prewar trend may be studied in American thinkers as diverse 
in background and emphasis as Reinhold Niebuhr, Henry Nelson _ 
Wieman (religious naturalism), James Luther Adams (Unitarian), and ~ 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the Christian Century and general 
commentator on the whole series of articles. It was a trend away from 
theological liberalism, with its confidence in human experience and 
reason as tests of religious truth, toward a more theocentric theology, 
less optimistic about man’s powers, more trustful of divine grace and 
revelation. It would be inaccurate to call it a trend toward Barthianism 
or neo-orthodoxy in the European sense, since some forms of it (i.e., 
Wieman’s and Morrison’s) were firmly opposed to what they might 
term the supernaturalism and authoritarianism of the new European 
orthodoxy. Yet in their own way all these thinkers, from Niebuhr to 
Wieman, were taking the same sharp turn away from a man-centered to 
a God-centered faith which Continental and British thought had taken 
in their different ways a little earlier. ‘““Wieman was my Barth,”’ says 
Morrison, describing the turn which his own thought took early in the 
prewar decade; and many another American empiricist could say the 
same. While Wieman’s revised empiricism was vastly different from — 
the dialectic thinking of Barth or of Niebuhr, it was just as critical of © 
liberalism and humanism, and its main trend was just as decisively 
Godward. If we are careful to note the contrast between American and 
European types and the existence of various American sub-types it 
might even be correct to describe the trend as “neo-orthodox.”’ 


Vill 


‘The war partly confirmed and partly counteracted this trend. Just 
as in the case of liberalism in the political sense, so also with theologi- 
cal liberalism, the war confirmed previous diagnoses of its dangerous 
decay and need of deep-going revision, but at the same time revealed 
precious truths and values in the liberal tradition to which men turned 
with new loyalty when they saw it threatened with extinction. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, returning from delivering his Gifford Lectures in Scot- 
land in the opening months of the war, talked less about the weak- 
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nesses of liberalism and democracy and more about the need of defend- 
ing their still wholesome core against the menace of the new “‘synthetic 
_barbarism.’** In similar vein, Henry Nelson Wieman published a tract 
for the times entitled Now We Must Choose (1941), in which he called 
for loyal support of the liberal-democratic tradition combined with 
firm resolution to mend its faults. Dean Sperry of Harvard argued that 
if liberalism must plead guilty to many of the charges its critics had 
hurled against it in the prewar decade, the alternatives to liberalism 
were generally far worse.* Many Americans turned in the war years to 
reading the historic documents of the liberal-democratic movement 
with a new and solemn sense of their enduring worth. The outcome 
of this whole “neo-liberal” movement — if we may coin the term — is 
best studied in the symposium Liberal Theology: An Appraisal (1942), 
especially in the chapter by John Bennett, who names five “‘liberal 
emphases that should not be lost,” while at the same time he repeats 
his own previous judgment that liberalism needs to be deepened and 
corrected by the tragic insights of the ‘Augustinian tradition.” There 
is, for example, he says, an ‘‘essential goodness in man that is cor- 
rupted but not destroyed,” and a dignity in human reason that entitles 
it even to judge alleged revelations of God. “It must never be forgot- 
ten that false revelations and not the misuse of reason are our greatest 
danger.’”* 

While a “neo-liberal” trend thus clearly appeared alongside the 
prewar “neo-orthodox” trend, it did not displace it. Lively controversy 
persists and will persist between the American interpreters of Kierke- 
gaard, Barth, and Brunner — such as Mackay and Homrighausen of 
Princeton — and those determined liberals who are set to repel this 
Continental invasion. Controversy persists, as we have seen, in the 
sphere of religious education, between the critics and proponents of 
liberal experimentalism. Controversy persists in the field of missions 
between the neo-orthodoxy of Soper and the neo-liberalism of Hock- 
ing.’° Controversy persists with respect to the “social gospel” — which 
Europeans are wont to regard as the most characteristic expression of 
American Christianity — between those who criticize its foolish op- 
timism and its lack of theological depth and those who believe a re- 
vised version of it must be strongly reasserted in this age of reconstruc- 
tion.” Controversy sprang up afresh during the war upon a theme 
strangely neglected by American theologians during the past genera- 
tion: Christology.** In spite of these controversies, it is clear that the 
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neo-orthodoxy and neo-liberalism of today are much closer to a 
friendly consensus than were the fundamentalism and modernism of 
twenty years ago. They debate, but they do not quarrel and part. 


IX 


The growth of this new consensus is probably to be attributed to the 
common acceptance by both parties of a theory of religious knowledge 
and divine revelation differing widely from the literal Biblicism of the 
fundamentalists and the pure empiricism of the modernists. To this 
new theory many thinkers have contributed, some of them exiled Euro- 
peans and some of them native Americans, so that there is a possibility 
that it might lead to a consensus reaching across the Atlantic if its im- 
plications were properly understood. Among the exiled Europeans 
who have led our thought must be named Paul ‘Tillich, Richard Kro- 
ner and Erich Frank — the last two only recently, during the war.’ 
Some of these European thinkers, notably Kroner, reacted with amaze- 
ment against American theological empiricism when they became ac- 
quainted with its extreme expression in D. C. Macintosh” and H. N. 
Wieman. Against its “pseudo-scientific’’ attempt to isolate God as a 
Dependable Factor to which religious experience points, they insist 
upon the necessity of symbolism and imagination in religious thought 
and upon the primacy of historic revelation over immediate experi- 
ence. I’o some extent they have misunderstood our empiricists, who 
never meant simply to identify theological method with that of the 
natural sciences; but at the same time we must note a parallel tendency 
of American empiricism to criticize and transcend its own earlier posi- 
tion, giving a larger place to historical revelation, symbolically and 
imaginatively interpreted. So, for example, Randolph C. Miller in an 
article published during this war, “Empiricism and Analogical The- | 
ology,’ argues that American empiricism needs to be deepened and 
corrected by the conscious and controlled use of imaginative analogies 
such as those that abound in Biblical revelation. Wieman himself and 
C. C. Morrison” make more and more use of historic revelation and 
traditional symbolism. The most representative statement of the view 
we are describing is that of H. Richard Niebuhr in The Meaning of 
Revelation (1941). In him European influences are consciously active, 
yet his feet are sufficiently firm upon American soil so that he might 


serve as interpreter between two continents as well as between the two _ 
American theological parties. 
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x 


Of course, fundamentalism and modernism cannot yet be ignored as 
theological parties. Among the churches which constitute what we 
_ have called the “‘non-unified fringe” of American Protestantism, Bibli- 
cal literalism still has a strong hold, so that when Americans hear re- 
ports of the new eschatological emphasis in Europe they suppose you 
to mean by Christ’s victorious Second Advent exactly what our funda- 
mentalists would mean by it — a visible descent from a pre-Copernical 
heaven. By contrast, the prevailing thought currents in our great uni- 
versities are still largely “modernist” in the sense that they assume that 
modern man can master his destiny through science and technology. 
(More recently the atomic bomb led one of our thoughtful literary 
men to write a book entitled Modern Man Is Obsolete!) But it may be 
said with some assurance that the “live options” between which the 
American theological student is most disposed to choose today are not 
these two warring extremes but the two closely neighboring views, 
bound together by a common theory of revelation, which we have 
‘called ‘‘neo-orthodoxy” and “neo-liberalism.” In this there is more 
hope for ecumenical unity than there could be in the theological situa- 
tion which prevailed here twenty years ago. Europeans should take 
cognizance of this important change. 
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THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


By E. R. HARDY, JR. 


N the affairs of the Church of Christ it is of great importance to 

avoid hasty generalization. Nowhere has it been harder to remem- 

ber this than in connection with the complex relations of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church to its own government and to other churches. 
In recent years there has been some unthinking acclamation at the 
news of better relations between organized religion and the govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. There has been perhaps a greater amount of hasty 
viewing with alarm — and not from one side alone. Some Christians 
have been ready and even eager to suspect a sinister use of traditional 
religion by the Soviet authorities. Some Marxists have deplored the 
encouragement of religious organizations by a professedly Socialist 
state. It will be better to observe what is happening as calmly as pos- 
sible before attempting to pass judgment on it, if we do so at all; and 
before venturing to approve or condemn we should try to see what the 
participants in these events are aiming at. The present writer is neither 
Eastern Orthodox, Communist, nor Russian; but he endeavors to ap- 
proach these respective religious, political, and national traditions 
with sympathy, and hopes that his readers will do the same. 


I 


A theoretical background is necessary before looking at current 
events in this field. ‘““Without revolutionary theory,” said Lenin, 
“there can be no revolutionary practice,” a principle of which the re- 
ligious equivalent is that behavior is the expression of faith. ‘The Rus- 
sian Orthodox of Russia are precisely that — Russians and Orthodox 
— and we must expect them to act as such. As Orthodox believers they 
share the common faith of Christians in redemption through Christ, 
and are loyal to its ecclesiastical expression in the doctrine, order, and 
worship of the Orthodox Church. In the field of church and state this 
means that neither the Investiture Controversy nor the Reformation 
are parts of their background: in other words, they do not see church 
and state as competing powers which need to be harmonized, but as 
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normally intertwined aspects of national life. Ifa ruler makes demands 
which the Christian conscience cannot accept, they will of course be 
refused, even at the cost of martyrdoms like that of Metropolitan 
Philip of Moscow under Ivan the Terrible. But such a situation is SO 
abnormal that it is not to be planned for, only endured. An Anglican 
may observe that the closest parallel in the West to this general view- 
point is the English theory of church and state under the ‘Tudors and 
Stuarts. However, the theory did not correspond with the realities of 
the English situation, and was ultimately dropped by the Church of 
England as well as by those who separated from it. But in Orthodox 
countries it is still alive. 

As far as I know, Soviet Marxism has not promulgated an official in- 
terpretation of its present attitude towards religion. But a possible 
formulation of it could be made in terms of the well-known phrase, © 
“religion is the opiate of the people.” In unrestricted use opiates are 
harmful drugs which all governments take action against. But they 
have their place for patients in hospitals, although not to be recom- 
mended for the doctors. In the Communist view the present stage of — 
state socialism is a period of transition towards full communism, a sort 
of convalescence from the diseases of capitalism. In this transitional 
period some human needs are still unmet, and it is natural to express 
those needs and satisfy them emotionally by religion. Hence religion 
has and should have a place in this period, as long as it does not serve 
as a cover for reaction or exploitation. It can barely be tolerated, of 
course, among members of the Party. Soviet law on the subject is still 
based on Article 124 of the Constitution of 1936: “In order to ensure to 
citizens freedom of conscience, the church in the U.S.S.R. is separated 
from the state, and the school from the church. Freedom of religious 
worship and freedom of anti-religious propaganda is recognized for 
all citizens.” ‘This article is capable of a benign or an unfavorable inter- 
pretation. Thus at present, for instance, facilities for religious worship 
are being extended and little stress is laid on anti-religious propaganda, 
while some years ago the reverse was the case. 

These two positions, the Orthodox and the Marxian, are different, 
and their difference should not be disguised. The adherents of each 
look forward to ultimate victory because of the belief that their re- 
spective convictions (Christian faith and Marxian dialectics) reflect the 
principles which lie at the heart of the universe. But in the present 
situation there is a wide area of coincidence in the field of practical ac- 
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tion. The Russian Church has not only been willing to give its fullest 
support to the Russian people in their struggle for national liberty, but 
cannot imagine itself taking any other position. One can feel, I think, 
a sense of relief in the statements and actions of Russian hierarchs on 
_ behalf of the national cause since the Fascist invasion of June 22, 1941 
—at last the Soviet government was encouraging them to take their 
stand where Russian churchmen belong, in the ranks of the Russian 
people. Conversely, the government was willing to encourage the more 
normal functioning of a Church which not only served the purposes al- 
lotted to religion in Marxist theory, but was a patriotic factor of con- 
siderable value at a time when Russian patriotism was being recog- 
nized more than ever before since the Revolution. 

There is no reason to believe that this co-operation will not con- 
tinue. Whether it will lead to any real mutual influence of Orthodoxy 
and Communism it is too early to say. There are possible points of con- 
tact, and such a development will obviously be of great historical im- 
: portance if it does occur. For the time being, however, prelates and 
commissars seem to keep to their own ground, and to meet as Soviet 
citizens-and Russian patriots. It should be noted that some aspects of 
the relation which would be limitations to a Western Church do not 
present the same appearance in the Russian situation. The Russian 
Church has always laid greater relative emphasis on the central reli- 
gious activity of worship than other churches, even perhaps than other 
Orthodox Churches. This may be symbolized by the somewhat incor- 
rect Slavonic translation of the word Orthodoxy by Pravoslavie — 
“true glory” —rather than “straight thinking.” Hence the phrase 
“freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious propa- 
ganda” does not have the ironical sound that it has for most Western 
Christians. It allows the believer and the unbeliever each to perform 
his typical act — one to worship and the other to argue — though each 
one be convinced of the futility of the other’s method of confessing the 
faith, or unfaith, that is in him. An arrangement which some have re- 
garded with suspicion is the existence of a government bureau for 
Orthodox church affairs, headed by the Communist G. G. Karpov. 
Since under the state socialism of the Soviet Union all means of public 
expression and organized action are under government auspices, the 
activity of the Church involves much necessary contact with govern- 
ment organs. A central bureau for systematizing these contacts is an 
obvious convenience. It could of course be used in a hostile manner, 
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but the possibility of hostile action (should the present policy be re- 
versed) is a result of the general situation and not of the existence of a 
special bureau. It is of interest that the Russian-American visitors to 
Moscow last February, who were not particularly prejudiced in favor 
of the Soviet treatment of religion, were convinced the Georgi Grigo- 
rievitch was genuinely co-operating with the Church for its benefit.” 


II 


Abroad, as at home, the Russian Orthodox Church functions in the 
capacity indicated by the two adjectives — it is an Orthodox and also a 
Russian organization. As an Orthodox body it is one of the self-govern- 
ing bodies which make up the Orthodox communion. Honorifically, 
the Patriarch of Moscow probably ranks after the four ancient Patri- 
archs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. But the 
Church which he heads is the largest of the Orthodox bodies in num- 
ber of adherents, and seems likely to recover some of the advantages of 
wealth, scholarship, and government support which it enjoyed before 
1914. In the generation before the first World War the Russian Church 
was a strong factor in Russian influence in the Near East. The pil- 
grims who thronged to Jerusalem, the numerous monks of the Russian 
monastery of Panteleimon on Mt. Athos, and the missionaries who 
worked in the interests of Orthodoxy among the Assyrians of Iran were 
all devout children of the Church; but they also received the support 
of a government whose motives were not entirely pious. Russian influ- 
ence was seen behind the ‘““Arabophone”’ Syrians who contested the 
long Greek control of the churches of the Levant, and who since 1898 
have elected Syrians to the see of Antioch. In the Balkans the Slavic — 
churches of Serbia and Bulgaria enjoyed friendly relations with the 
Church of Russia, which fitted into the general pattern of friendship | 
among the Slavic peoples. For the worshipper or the student their com- 
mon use with Russia of the Old Slavonic tongue in the Liturgy pro- 
vided a visible symbol of Slavic unity. 

This network of interrelations was largely shattered after 1918. In 
fact it worked in reverse, since strongly anti-Communist Russian exiles 
represented the Russian Church in many of these regions. At Karlovtsi, 
near Belgrade (and before 1914 the seat of an Archbishop for the 
Serbian Orthodox of Hungary), a Synod of Russian Bishops was estab- 
lished under Metropolitan Antony of Kiev. They and their Serbian 
hosts took up a strongly anti-Bolshevik position. (Let those who would 
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blame this look back at the general tone of English or American litera- 
ture on Communist Russia in the early 1920's.) Among their adherents 
was the surviving Russian colony at Jerusalem with its Bishop. Never- 
theless the bulk of Orthodox opinion recognized that only the Church 
-in Russia could really be the Russian Church, and that the Orthodox 
- Churches would have to wait until that Church had come through its 
trials and could once more establish contact with fellow-believers out- 
side. Another group of exiles preferred to take a non-political position 
in their church life, and pending the reopening of proper relations 
with Moscow followed Metropolitan Eulogius of Paris who put him- 
self under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople. But 
more of this group later. 

Out of this background came the invitation to the other Orthodox 
Churches to be represented at the Sobor (Council) held for the election 
of a successor to Patriarch Sergius. At the meeting of January 31 and 
February 2, 1945, the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and An- 
tioch were present, and the Serbian Church was represented by a dele- 
gation.” The gathering was the most widely representative assembly of 
the Orthodox Church since the seventeenth century. Metropolitan 
Benjamin of North America and the Aleutian Islands took advantage 
of it to suggest that the Orthodox Church might well form a central 
committee for its common interests, meeting in one of the world capi- 
tals — one can scarcely think that any but Moscow was in his mind. ‘The 
idea did not meet with favor among the Greek and Syrian prelates, but 
Patriarch Christopher of Alexandria reminded those concerned that 
the Orthodox Church was able to take common action by informal 
conference, and instanced the proposals put forward in that manner 
some years ago for the healing of the Bulgarian schism. This had di- 
vided the Bulgarian and Greek Churches since 187, its occasion being 
the irregular secession of the Bulgarian Church from the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. In the case of other Balkan Churches political in- 
dependence had been followed in due time by ecclesiastical independ- 
ence; this is in accordance with the principle of the Orthodox Church 
that lines of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ought normally to coincide with 
political divisions. ‘The Bulgarians declared their ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence first, and were formally charged with the heresy of “phy- 
letism,”’ excessive nationalism in church affairs. What began as a tech- 
nical breach was aggravated by national animosities on both sides, and 
had almost come to be regarded as a hopeless division. The formula of 
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reunion was a simple one — an apology from Sofia, to be followed by a 
grant of autonomy from Constantinople. In the atmosphere of the 
Moscow Sobor it was accepted, and was then formally carried through 
as of the g2nd of February. The office of Exarch of the Bulgarian 
Church, vacant since 1915, was filled, and the ancient Bulgarian 
Patriarchate has since been revived. 

There has naturally been a resumption of contact t between the Rus- 
sian Church and the other Orthodox bodies. In May and June Patri- 
arch Alexei returned the courtesy of the other Patriarchs by a visit to 
Syria and Egypt. A group of Bulgarian churchmen headed by Exarch 
Stephan visited the sacred city of Kiev and other sites of ecclesiastical 
interest in Russia. Needless to say, all such contacts contribute to 
friendship for the Soviet Union; as such they would seem to be as 
praiseworthy as other forms of cultural relation between the U.S.S.R. 
and other countries. In the three Balkan countries which lie particu- 
larly under Soviet influence there is a further factor. Any general in- 
ternal reorganization on Soviet lines is likely to include separation of 
church and state on the Russian model — freedom of religious worship, | 
combined with abolition of religious instruction in day schools, of so- 
cial or propagandist work of the church, and of any government sup- 
port of it. In all these countries the Orthodox Church is as much a part 
of the national tradition as in Russia, and it may be hoped that any such 
programs may be carried through without the preliminary stage of 
conflict which followed the Russian Revolution. There have been 
hints that plans along these lines are being initiated in Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia; it would not be surprising to hear something of the same 
sort from Romania. Under whatever conditions, the churches of these 
countries will continue to follow the fate of the nationalities with 
which they are so intimately united. Patriarchs Nicodim of Romania 
and Stephan of Bulgaria (whom many will remember from the Edin- 
burgh Conference of 1937) may be counted on to give their churches 
as decisive leadership as conditions allow, and the rest of the Christian 
world should follow them with sympathy and prayer. 

In Yugoslavia conditions are somewhat more difficult, owing to the 
divisions from which that unhappy country has suffered. Patriarch 
Gavrilo and other leaders of the Church were adherents of the Serbian — 
and royalist political group, and (like many other Serbs) have decided 
not to return to Yugoslavia under the present regime. The Church is 
under a temporary administration, and Marshal Tito’s program is 
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likely to put it in a position resembling that occupied by the Russian 
Church. In southern Yugoslavia certain dioceses are apparently being 
used as part of the Macedonian propaganda directed towards acquir- 
ing more territory in that direction from Greece. ‘Those who are ac- 
-quainted with the mournful history of that corner of the world, where 
Greek, Serb, Bulgar, and Albanian meet, cannot but regret that the 
Church of that area is once more being involved in its politics.* 


III 


West and south of mediaeval Muscovy lay a broad territory which 
was partly disputed between the Muscovites and the Poles (or more . 
strictly their eastern dependency, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
which was not formally united with Poland until 1569), and partly 
was a frontier region (Ukraina) into which both powers expanded 
towards the Black Sea. Down to the present time this area has con- 
tinued to be disputed ground in more ways than one. When Poland 
began to fear the rising power of the Czars pressure was brought on its 
Orthodox subjects to accept union with the Roman Catholic Church, 
as Catholics of the Eastern Rite. However earnestly accepted in time, 
this Union of 1596 had a strongly political origin. The partition of 
Poland threw most of these “‘Uniats”’ into Russian territory. Within a 
century the process of religio-political union was reversed and Russian 
pressure brought them back into the Orthodox Church. The Union 
survived in the Austrian territory of Galicia, as did a similar union in 
Carpatho-Russia, then part of Hungary. Emigration from these terri- 
tories is the source of most of the Eastern Rite Catholics and many of 
the Orthodox of the United States. It seems to me one of the chief 
tragedies of Versailles that part or all of this particular area was not 
formed at that time into an independent Ukraine. It might well not 
have been a success, but at least it would have spared Ukrainian Na- 
tionalists the peculiar frustration that they were not even allowed the 
chance to fail. In Carpatho-Russia there was a considerable movement 
towards Orthodoxy after 1918; in Galicia tendencies in the same di- 
rection were largely checked by the vigorous leadership of Archbishop 
Szepticky of Lvov, one of the really great churchmen of our day. Fur- 
ther north three Russian dioceses of the border area fell to Poland. 
With the diocese of Warsaw they formed in 1924 an autonomous 
Polish Orthodox Church, a measure which the Russian Church never 
accepted. Still further north the same pattern was followed in Estonia, 
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Latvia, and Finland, in each of which former dioceses of the Russian 
Church became autonomous Churches after 1918. In the first two cases 
the larger part of their membership belonged to the Russian minorities 
in their respective countries. Until 1939 Russian monasticism could 
best be seen in certain old and famous monasteries which survived in 
Finland and Estonia. The Orthodox of Lithuania retained their con- 
nection with the Russian Church. 

During the German occupation after 1941 efforts were made to fish 
in what seemed to be very troubled waters and to secure Ukrainian 
and Orthodox support for the ‘“‘anti-Bolshevik crusade.” Some church 
leaders yielded to this who should have known better, along with some 
of whom nothing better was to be expected. But on the whole the ef- 
fort was remarkably unsuccessful, and in retrospect is scarcely worth 
mentioning. From 1939-1941, and again since the expulsion of the 
Nazi invaders, practically the whole area involved has been incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union. On the Orthodox principle that ecclesi- 
astical boundaries should follow civil this means that it should belong 
ecclesiastically to the Russian Church, and as far as the Orthodox of © 
the area are concerned this is being carried out. ‘The Churches of 
Estonia and Latvia and the eastern dioceses of Poland have been re- 
absorbed; the Carpatho-Russian diocese has been transferred with due 
formality from the Serbian to the Russian Church. Metropolitan 
Dionisie has returned to Warsaw, but whether he will continue to pre- 
side over an isolated diocese, and if so on what canonical basis, remains 
to be determined. It seems probable that the pattern of a century ago 
will be repeated, and the Eastern Catholics of Galicia and Carpatho- 
Russia will be led back, by state and church combined, to the faith of 
their ancestors. The Metropolitan of Kiev, the old holy city in the 
Soviet Ukraine, has since 1939 added ‘‘Halicz” (i.e., Galicia), to the 
title of his see. Archbishop Szepticky, who died last year, may turn out 
to be the last as well as the greatest of the line to which he belonged. 
On the other hand, if there is any undue pressure in this direction it 
will come from a government suspicious of the Vatican rather than 
from a church which has no secular force at its command. “Greek 
Catholics” (an incorrect but common term for these Catholics of the 
Eastern Rite) are included in the list of non-Orthodox faiths with 
which Mr. Karpov’s colleague Poliansky is concerned. It is certainly 


much to be hoped that they may continue to profit by the proclaimed 
principle of religious liberty. 
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The Churches of Russian exiles abroad present a different situation. 
They are definitely Russian and Orthodox, but outside the Soviet 
Union. The Karlovtsi Synod is broken into fragments. Since some of 
“its members took part in the Nazi-sponsored “Croatian Orthodox 
Church,” which was even more unsuccessful than the Ukrainian ex- 
periment, it lost the sympathy of any party of Serbs. A remnant is func- 
tioning in Geneva. But its parishes, in so far as they still exist, must 
either linger on in ecclesiastical isolation or find their way back into 
the communion with Moscow. Its bishops in Paris have already taken 
this step. Metropolitan Eulogius was in a better position. He still had a 
Church of seventy-five parishes, its record during the war was excel- 
lent, and there was increasing sympathy for the new Russia among his 
clergy and laity. The Paris Theological Academy, which for twenty 
years was the only center of Russian theological scholarship, and from 
which came much of the representation of Orthodox thought in the 
Ecumenical Movement, still functioned under his jurisdiction. In 
September, 1945, Eulogius re-established connections with the Mother 
Church and was appointed Patriarchal Exarch for Western Europe. 
The Academy continues under his direction as an institution of the 
Russian Church. 

These Churches are parallel to English or American parishes on the 
continent of Europe. Only an abnormal situation caused their separa- 
tion from their home Church. The Russian Orthodox of America 
would probably have developed in this direction anyway. ‘Their young 
people, and an increasing number of their clergy, are American-born 
as well as American citizens. They contributed thousands of men and 
women to America’s armed forces (including the Metropolitan The- 
ophilus’ son Colonel Pashkovsky and many other officers), and the only 
four chaplains of the Orthodox faith. They share the natural interest 
of all Americans in the homes of their fathers, but their lives and their 
hopes belong to America. Before 1918 their Church was simply a mis- 
sion of the Russian Church, although served by a number of distin- 
guished leaders. Among them was Bishop Tikhon, later Patriarch from 
1918-1925, under whose imprimatur the first English translation of 
the Russian Orthodox service book was made some forty years ago. 
After a period of confusion following 1918, the American parishes in 
1934 elected their own Metropolitan and declared themselves tempo- 
rarily autonomous, pending the establishment of normal relations with 
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the Church in Russia. Since this finally seemed to be possible, a priest 
and a bishop were sent to represent the American Church at the Rus- 
sian Sobor.t When they reached Moscow in February they were of- 
fered terms for ending the technical schism of the American Church, 
which seemed to treat it merely as a foreign branch of the Russian 
Church and to ignore its development in this country since 1918. It was 
demanded among other points that the election of a new Metropolitan 
and an undefined number of other church affairs should be subject to 
the approval of the authorities of the Patriarchate at Moscow. Rightly 
or wrongly, these terms were rejected by the Bishops’ Council at Chi- 
cago in May. Negotiations still continue, however, although action has 
been postponed until the meeting of a Sobor of clergy and laity sched- 
uled for 1947. We may hope that by then the situation will be more 
clearly understood on all sides, and that the desire of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America for fellowship with their Mother Church can be satisfied on 
terms which will recognize the character of their Church as at the 
same time Russian, Orthodox, and American. 


Vv 


Nothing has been said here of other religious bodies in the Soviet 
Union; they raise other problems which would require detailed dis- 
cussion by those familiar with them. The Armenians, however, pre- 
sent a situation close enough to that of the Russian Orthodox to call 
for mention in connection with them. The Catholicos of All Arme- 
nians, whose seat is at Etchmiadzin in Soviet Armenia, is the chief prel- 
ate of the Armenian Church. His jurisdiction extends over all parts of 
that Church except those under the Catholicos of Cilicia (now in 
Lebanon) and the Armenian Patriarchs of Jerusalem and Constanti- | 
nople. It includes, therefore, the two prelacies of the Armenian Church 
in the United States. The Armenian Church has in general under- 
gone the same treatment as the Russian Orthodox, and like it has given 
full support to the national cause in the present war. The Armenian 
Congress last summer was an equivalent of the Moscow Sobor. The 
Catholicate, vacant for some years, was filled by the election of Georg 
VI; the other chief Armenian prelates and a representative of the 
Soviet Government were present at the gathering. Among the first acts 
of the new Catholicos was the consecration of a number of bishops, 
among them Diran Nersoyan, the able Prelate of the Armenian Church 
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in North America (outside of California, which is a separate prelacy), 
who was one of the representatives of his district at the Congress. 


VI 


The Soviet policy towards religion is based on a recognition of the 
facts of the situation, and it would seem that our reaction to it should 
be similarly realistic. Religion is recognized as an important factor in 
national life under present conditions. Marxist theory adds that this 
will not always be so; but the Church continues to confess her faith in 
the magnificent language of the Nicene Creed with its proclamation 
that the Kingdom of Christ will have no end. Meanwhile there is a con- 
siderable area of practical agreement between the two parties as to im- 
mediate action. Since the Russian Orthodox Church is Russian as well 
as Orthodox, and since the Soviet authority is, among other things, 
the government of Russia this area of coincidence extends to foreign 
relations as well as domestic affairs. In dealing with the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church (and other religious bodies which function in the Soviet 
Union) we are in touch with the one area of Russian life which func- 
tions publicly on the basis of a world-view divergent from that of 
Marxist thought — a remarkable and significant phenomenon. We are 
also dealing with patriotic Russians and loyal Soviet citizens, an obvi- 
ous point but one of considerable importance. ‘The most important 
conclusion for practical action would seem to be the importance of es- 
tablishing contact between the Russian Orthodox Church and the rest 
of the Christian world. For this there are greater opportunities than 
there have been since 1917; and, ambiguous though the relation of the 
Communist government to the Church may be, it probably offers more 
possibilities for spiritual fellowship with other Christians than did the 
domination of the Church by the allegedly Orthodox Czardom of the 
old regime. 

What of the future? The common feature of most predictions about 
religion in Russia is that they have been falsified. Believers have not 
risen against the Communists; neither has faith vanished in the face of 
anti-religious propaganda. It is amusing to quote a statement of five 
years ago as to what could not happen. To grant real religious liberty, 
said a writer to the Herald Tribune, the Soviet Government 


would have to allow the Russian Church to call a Council for the election of a 
Patriarch. It would have to give permission to reopen religious academies, semi- 
naries, and schools. It would have to return to worshippers at least some of the 
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churches, long ago converted into dance halls and museums. It must give assur- 
ance to the population that church attendance will not hurt their state jobs. . . . 
To grant all these reforms, the very idea of Communism will be defeated.® 


Most of the things here mentioned as impossible have occurred — most 
recently the possibility of organized religious education. This is sug- 
gested by an interpretation of the law permitting private religious in- 
struction, in the sense that parents could send their children simul- 
taneously to meet the priest or pastor. Is it not enough for the present 
to note with thanks that faith has survived in the hearts of enough Rus- 
sians to require a realistic government to take its existence into ac- 
count? Doubtless there has been careful calculation in official circles as 
to the benefit to the government of the return of the Russian Church 
to her normal important place in the Orthodox world. Even here 
(though it be perhaps in the mood of Gambetta’s phrase “anti-clerical- 
ism is not an article of export’’) there is a recognition that Holy Russia 
as well as Red Russia has sympathizers abroad whose good will is worth 
cultivating. The Russian Church is living under a new form of church- 
state relations, without close parallels in Christian history. It remem- 
bers that Orthodoxy has survived Roman persecution, Byzantine es- 
tablishment, and ‘Turkish conquest in the past; it flourishes under the 
American system of religious liberty, and is convinced that it will also 
flourish under the Soviet regime of freedom of worship. Its immediate 
practical problems of internal reorganization and revival are great, but 
do not prevent it from wishing to reopen its foreign contacts, both 
within the Orthodox world and outside it (especially through its 
friendship with the Anglican Communion). Let us watch the process 
with sympathetic interest, assist it by our good will and our prayers, 
and remember that the future is in the hands of God. 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN 
JAPAN TODAY 


By DOUGLAS HORTON 


I 


AVE Japanese Christians been generally loyal to the Gospel 
H during the war? ‘To this question an unequivocal answer can 
be given. They have. They have emerged from the hostilities 
with many of their church buildings destroyed and with the practices 
of their church life sadly shattered, but without serious spiritual loss. 
During the war Japanese Christians supported their government as 
loyal patriots. Like other Japanese they felt that American friendship 
for them, which had been at its height in 1905, after the Russo-Japanese 
War, was waning. Our anti-immigration laws had made them feel that 
we regarded them as enemies. 

They felt that, as Anglo-Saxons, we could hardly understand their 
interest in China. Japanese Christians did not at first approve the use 
of force in Manchuria but they presently succumbed to the argument 
put forward by the military that it was necessary for the well-being of 
Japan that Manchuria should not become a foothold for the Western 
powers. 

Our export of munitions to China and the high tariff wall we 
erected against Japanese imports to us contributed to the general senti- 
ment that we were preparing for war against them. 

The Japanese people were not allowed to-read the Hull note of No- 
vember 26, 1941, but they were told that it was an ultimatum such as 
no free people could receive with equanimity. The incident of Pearl 
Harbor was therefore regarded by the people generally as the first ac- 
tion of a war already declared by the United States. 

It was with these political presuppositions that Japanese Christians 
went about preserving the Gospel and saving their church. 

During the war the propaganda of the military class enjoyed its hey- 
day. It was believed by a great many that Japanese soldiers captured by 
Americans were decapitated and their skulls sent home as living-room 
ornaments. Christians who knew America did not, of course, share this 
belief, but when the air raids began even they came to wonder if our air 
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force had not got morally out of hand. On the night of March gth in 
Tokyo, 100,000 people were roasted to death, or if they took refuge in 
shallow pools, were boiled to death, or if they leapt into the canal, as 
they did by the tens of thousands, were crushed or drowned. ‘Though 
these air raids undoubtedly had a chief part to play in bringing the war 
to a speedy close, the fact should not be glossed over that many civilian 
institutions, like hospitals, were destroyed along with the military in- 
stallations. The bombing was undoubtedly the heaviest strain laid 
upon the friendship of the Japanese Church for the American Church. 

During all the years of belligerency, Christians were regarded as sus- 
pect by their fellow citizens. It was known that they had many friends 
in Great Britain and America. It was known that most of their leaders 
could read and write English, the enemy language. In consequence the 
spy films were usually built upon plots which revolved around Japa- 
nese Christians or missionaries as foreign agents. Christians, therefore, 
had to do all they could, even to the extent in some instances of leaning 
over backwards, to prove their loyalty to Japan. ‘The officers of the 
church were at all times in the limelight and had to exercise most 
meticulous care lest they bring the whole church into jeopardy. 

The Christian schools were the special target of the military and 
their supporters. Pressure was brought on all these schools to alter their 
constitutions in such a way as to eliminate the Christian idea, which 
with its internationalism was regarded as inimical to “Japan thought.” 
For the most part this pressure was met by temporizing. The adminis- 
trators of the schools entered into negotiation with the police which 
lasted for months and in some cases for years. When decisions finally 
had to be arrived at, they used various means of winning the approval 
of the police without giving up their Christian tenets. In a school in 
Tokyo, for instance, they changed one sentence in the constitution, 
“This institution is founded upon the Christian faith,” so that it read, 
“This institution is founded upon Christian principles.”’ For some rea- 
son this seemed to satisfy the police, and the school went on as before. 
In one of the western cities, where one of the girls’ colleges enjoyed 
unusual prestige among the leaders and people in the locality, its 
president simply said to the police, “If you force me to make a change 
in the constitution, I shall simply close the school” — and the police 
troubled him no more. 


In general it may be said that the Japanese Christian Church fell 
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back upon the art of jiujutsu, that is, the method in which a person 
‘seemingly yields to his opponent, only to overcome him in the end. 

And now the end has come. The resentment felt against America 

during the war has now veered around so as to be directed almost en- 

tirely against the Japanese military clique. This is the most amazing 
feature of Japanese psychology at the present moment. The causes for 
it, however, are not hard to discover. 

The Japanese now know that their own military deceived them. Un- 
til the very day before the emperor’s announcement of peace they be- 
lieved they were winning the war. The rank and file of the people ac- 
tually expected the emperor, on the fifteenth of August, to call for still 
greater sacrifices on their part. ‘They knew that their army and navy 
had suffered defeat here and there, but believed they had sufficient re- 
serves to come out victorious in the long last. When the emperor’s pro- 
nouncement finally came and their eyes were opened, they realized 
with bitterness that they had been the dupes of their own military gov- 
ernment. . 

_ Then the details of the atrocities committed by their own soldiers 
began to come in. These crimes, committed for the most part by men 
from the villages of the Japanese hinterland, where the cruel mores of 
the middle ages still hold sway, were read about with horror by the 
citizens of the greater cities where Christianity and the civilizing influ- 
ences of modernity have been felt. A Japanese Christian said to us, 
“God is not mocked. Our defeat is a just punishment upon us for what 
our soldiers have done.’’ One of the members of the imperial family is 
widely quoted as having said, “If we had been victorious it would have 
been disastrous for us and for the world.” To such a low ebb, it was 
felt, Japanese morality had sunk. 

The G.I.’s of the army of occupation have won over many of the 
Japanese people. The latter had expected the worst excesses of an in- 
vading army burning with revenge, but instead they presently found 
themselves in the hands of men who went about the streets of their 
cities unarmed, who were kind to women and children, and who con- 
ducted themselves for the most part with decency. The situation is so 
much better than the people had dared to expect that resentment has 
been largely dissipated. 

Above all in this connection must be mentioned the wise adminis- 
tration of General MacArthur and his aides. He knows the Orient as his 
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father knew it before him — and the result is as sound a piece of social 

engineering as can be found anywhere in the world today. 
Importance must be attached to the sheer fact of the emperor’s will. 
The Japanese have tended to forget their resentment toward America 
simply because the emperor has asked that they do so. By the declara- 
tion of peace he took his stand with his people over against the military 
caste who had imprisoned him and deceived them; and he has further 
declared his sympathy for the form of government associated with 
America — democracy. 

Add to this the fact that the people had grown thoroughly tired of 
the war and that hatreds cannot in any case be sustained for an indefi- 
nite time — and you have at least a partial catalogue of the reasons why 
the psychology of Japan today differs completely from that of six 
months ago. 

The Christians who were lately suspect have now become a popular 
hope. By Christians and non-Christians alike we were told that Chris- 
tianity offers the one great chance for Japan — this because (a) it can 
provide the best foundation for national democracy and (b) it can 
unite Japan in sympathetic fashion to the ranking nations of the world. 

Everything American is now being sought after in Japan. This in- 
cludes not only the American language and American science, but also 
the American religion, which is supposed to be Christianity. Schools 
for the teaching of English are springing up in many places, and in a 
surprising number of these demand has been made for the teaching 
of the Bible also. Instruction in English having been inaugurated for 
the clerks of one of the government departments, they presently asked 
for an hour a week of Bible as well. When told that this could hardly be 
brought in as a required subject, they suggested that it be made op- 
tional and taught after hours. To the astonishment of the teacher, one 
hundred percent of the staff turned up for this optional course. 

Similarly, though not to such a dramatic degree, evidences are at 
hand in many parts of the Empire which manifest the interest of the 
more thoughtful portion of the people in the gospel of Christ. Certain 
government officials are not ashamed to have it known that they are 
reading Christian literature. Kawaga, as Japan’s leading Christian, has 
been invited to talk on ethical subjects to many important assemblies, 
especially of teachers. He also reports large evening evangelistic serv- 
ices. New enthusiasm is running through the Christian schools. One 
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president said to us, ““We can now have our curriculum exactly as we 
want it: we can develop a thoroughly Christian school.” So the story 
goes, indicating the return of the Church of Christ to new standing in 
the Empire of Japan. 


II 


A whole shelf of books would neéd to be written in order ade- 
quately to describe the interior conditions of the Church of Christ in 
Japan during the war. The restrictions upon church life were so great 
that it is indeed to be wondered at that Christianity was able to persist 
in any strength at all. 

‘The great fact of Japan during the last years has been its nationalism. 
Everything international was taboo — and this included Christianity. 
_A policy of hostility to the church, though never undertaken by the 
government as such, became the passion of the masses. Christian evan- 
gelism came to a dead stop. 

Sunday could not be kept, for all holidays were abolished. All young 
men had been drafted and all able-bodied men, young or old, if not in 
the army, had been put to work in field or factory. Over two hundred 
pastors were taken from their churches in order to work in munition 
plants. This circumstance in itself seriously impaired the life of the 
~ church. 

Women could not come to church in any numbers because they had 
to stand in line for hours in order to secure the daily staples for their 
family. Even today they have to wait two and three and sometimes even 
four hours in queues outside the grocery stores. 

The law forbade the use of many things which the church needed in 
its institutional life. Paper was the most serious loss: no monthly or 
weekly reports were permitted. Permission had to be secured for “‘prac- | 
tically everything,” including meetings. 

In the last months of the war, when the air raids were likely to burst 
upon any city at any time, school children and their families were re- 
moved to the country. This made church work in the cities, where the 
churches are chiefly clustered, still less possible; and in those areas 
where bombings were in progress or bombings expected, there could 
be no thought of any type of organized church work whatsoever. 

Besides this at the end of the war there were few churches left to wor- 
ship in. In Tokyo 154 churches were destroyed, leaving only nine 
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churches intact and of these only five wholly undamaged. Of the 111 
churches in Osaka, fifty-seven were destroyed. In the great cities of the 
western district of Japan, eighty percent of the strength is gone. 

Finally, the books of the Christians are gone. The Bibles and the 
hymnals of the people have been burned up in the 116 cities which are 
said to have been destroyed. The ministers feel crippled and weapon- 
less without their libraries. They told us that they did not realize how 
dependent upon books they were (to say nothing of current maga- 
zines), until their books were devoured by the incendiary gelatine. 

In face of all these obstacles, some of them due to anti-Christian 
sentiment in Japan, some of them provided by the American air raids, 
the churches carried on as best they could. 

Their crowning achievement was undoubtedly the establishment of 
the Church of Christ in Japan. It was an immense task, this uniting 
of thirty-four denominations. For twenty-five years a committee on 
church union had been at work; sentiment for union had been grow- 
ing stronger during that whole interval; and finally, during the early 
months of the war, the leaders were able to complete their task. It was 
because the last touches were added after the war had begun, however, 
that the Kyodan, as the united church is called, assumed the form in 
which it was finally cast. That form is out-and-out Fascist — the form 
which was popular for all organizations in the Japan of that day. The 
Fuehrerprinzip is in evidence throughout. At the head of the organiza- 
tion is a director who is held responsible for it — as each local pastor is 
held responsible for his church. 

The future of the Kyodan gives rise to no end of interesting specula- 
tion. Undoubtedly Japan is ahead of the rest of Christendom at this 
point. Undoubtedly the church there will never consciously return to 
the denominational rivalries of the prewar era. The form, however, © 
will need to be democratized: on this point all the Christians we met 
are in agreement. They are not certain, however, as to whether the final 
form will be a highly connectional federation or a loosely related de- 
nomination. The first steps toward reformation were taken at the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly in January, 1946. 

‘The Kyodan functions nationally through nine departments: gen- 
eral administration, evangelism, doctrine, East Asia (now abolished), 
women’s work, Sunday School work, social welfare, publications, and 
finance. 


During the war the Kyodan laid down several policies and stuck to 
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them. In spite of the fact that transportation was very difficult, it held 
regular retreats for ministers. Coming from so many different back- 
grounds, the ministers felt a need of becoming acquainted with one 
another — and the event proved that acquaintance under Christian 
auspices can go far toward resolving the differences between people of 
such various traditions as those of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists on the one hand and of the Holiness groups on the 
other. 

Everywhere the Kyodan encouraged the churches to maintain their 
Sunday services. In some places it was possible to open the church on 
Sunday only every second or third week, but the chairman of the Evan- 
gelistic Department as he toured the country had a reward for his la- 
bors in the knowledge that few churches, if any, even when the build- 
ings were destroyed, were closed up altogether. 

The Kyodan worked hard to maintain the moral level of the country, 
chiefly through the local churches. Kawaga led in a “moral emphasis 
movement” which underscored the necessity for personal virtue and 
decent living. All felt that the war had a subtly disintegrating influence 
upon popular morality. One leader of the church went so far as to say 
that Japan had lost the conviction as to what is the basis of moral 
conduct. 

Over one hundred Christian workers were sent by the Kyodan to 
China and the islands of the Southern Pacific. These are not to be 
thought of as emissaries of Empire, though in some cases they were un- 
doubtedly too closely associated with the government's policy. We are 
convinced that their main desire was to spread the gospel. We of the 
deputation to Japan had, I think, a good deal more of sympathy for 
these workers than we had had heretofore, since we found ourselves in 
a position almost identical with theirs. We came to Japan as citizens of 
a country which was attempting to woo Japan to its own political ways 
—and yet our chief, in fact our only, purpose was to advance the cause 
of the Church of Christ. The Kyodan has now necessarily had to give 
up its work in China and the southern islands, but the hope was freely 
expressed that this might be resumed when normality had returned 
to Eastern Asia. 

Not all of the denominations entered the Kyodan. ‘The Salvation 
Army was forced into it by the government against the better judg- 
ment both of the leaders of the army and of the Kyodan itself. The 
high-church wing of the Anglican Church stayed out as did the 
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Seventh-Day Adventists. Those who entered the Kyodan had the ad- 
vantage of being under the supervision of the government's Depart- 
ment of Education, whereas those which remained independent, being 
regarded by the government as mischievous sects which would not co- 
operate, were assigned to the police department — and persecution 
followed. 

Persecution took the form now of imprisonment, and now of a sys- 
tem of detention by which the leaders, though allowed to sleep at home, 
were brought to the police station from early morning to late at night, 
day after day, sometimes for weeks on end, in the hope that they would 
incriminate themselves by their responses to the questions put to them. 
The critical question was usually, “Who is greater, the emperor or 
Jesus Christ?’’ Sometimes this took the form, ‘““Which is greater, the 
God of the Christians or Amaterasu’’ — the Sun Goddess, the object of 
Shinto devotion. As in the early Roman Empire, Christians who be- 
lieved most fiercely in the second coming of Christ had to undergo the 
cruelest persecution — for the police argued now, as they did then, that 
they must be dangerous citizens who believed that their Lord would 
return to sit in judgment upon the world’s empires. 

A lawyer in one of the Christian churches called the Kyodan a bomb 
shelter. If it had not been in existence, the war might have blown the 
Christian church to atoms, but thanks to the strength which derives 
from union, the church has survived — and the Kyodan is likely now 
to continue, not as a bomb shelter but, the proper changes being made, 
as a true church of which not only Japan but the rest of Christendom 
can be proud. 


Ill 


‘The question now arises: How can the rest of Christendom co-oper- 
ate with the Church of Christ in Japan, as the latter rises bruised by 
nationalism and covered with the ashes of the air raids? 

On every hand we had expressions of opinion by Japanese Chris- 
tians showing their eagerness again to become a part of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, the World Council of Churches, the 
International YMCA, and the International YWCA. The officers of 
the Church of Christ asked officially for representation at the approach- 
ing Geneva meeting of the first two organizations. 

The problem as to whether missionaries should return to Japan in 
the near future was raised again and again. Mr. Kagawa on being asked 
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what the Japanese Church most needed replied, “Prayer, Bibles, and 
good missionaries.” 

There are Christian leaders in Japan who believe that there is no 
further need for missionaries there. They are convinced that the Japa- 
nese Church has achieved sufficient maturity to be able to train its own 
leaders and carry on without aid from the outside world. 

Another group indicated to us that undoubtedly missionaries 
would be needed in due time but that that time had not yet come. ‘They 
felt, among other things, that leaders sent out by denominational 
boards would inevitably tend to perpetuate their own denomina- 
tional interests and thus bring to naught the unifying work of the 
Kyodan. | 

Others felt that there was no further need for evangelists but that 
educators would be required for a long time to come. Still others felt 
that though missionaries with their foreign accent could not well serve 
as front-line evangelists, they might act as trainers of Japanese evan- 
gelists and so perform a primary service in a secondary position. 

The opinion of by far the largest majority, however, is that mis- 
sionaries will presently be needed in almost all departments. ‘The situa- 
tion today is still too chaotic for profitable missionary work. ‘There is 
the added question of housing and of food. We went away, however, 
feeling that the Kyodan would eventually have occasion for inviting 
the return of many missionaries. ‘The day when missionaries might go 
to Japan upon their own initiative or upon that of the Mission Boards 
is, I believe, past. The invitation from now on must come from the 
Japanese Church — whether the Kyodan itself or the Christian groups 
outside. 

Undoubtedly the return of missionaries to Japan must be gauged to 
meet the needs of the Church there, as these arise. 

The first need is undoubtedly for relief. It is for that reason that rec- 
ommendation is made that the first missionary to be sent from this 
country to Japan be a man trained in the methods of public relief. He 
may, in turn, and very soon, ask for other men and women similarly 
trained. It will be possible for him to work with the American and 
Japanese groups concerned with problems of food and shelter. 

Upon one point we found unanimity among Japanese Christians. 
They do not desire any relief for themselves which the rest of the popu- 
lation cannot enjoy. They do not even.want to have their churches re- 
built until the houses in the neighborhood are restored, nor do they 
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want aid coming in from outside except as they do all they can to help 
themselves. Certain Japanese Christian women proposed that they take 
out their most precious heirlooms of clothing, porcelains, jewels, etc., 
and send them to the women of the United States to be sold here for 
the purchase of materials and food for the Japanese. ‘Though this can- 
not be carried out on a large scale, we brought back to the United 
States four such articles which serve as a symbol of what ae Chris- 
tians would like to do for their own people. 

The relief problem in Japan is not as bad as it is in certain other parts 
of the world; but it is bad enough, for the people live just above the 
subsistence level. In many parts of the country there are already acute 
conditions — which will increase with the coming of winter and spring. 
The Japanese army had supplies for five years and the navy for two. 
These are now being made available to the Japanese public. A further 
mitigating circumstance is the fact of Korea, with its overflowing 
granaries just across the channel. But though vast famine conditions 
are not likely to arise, the Christian churches of America will undoubt- 
edly have to bestir themselves for the population of Japan in the near 
future. 

Relief constitutes the spearhead of missionary work in Japan today 
—and good missionaries’ of many types and of many talents will un- 
doubtedly be needed in the days to come. 


YOUTH AND THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


By ROBERT S. BILHEIMER 


T is important to note at once the meaning of the two terms which 

form the subject of this paper. By ‘‘youth” is meant the general 

high school and college age group. In speaking of youth in this 
sense, it should be clear that there is no disposition to regard it as a 
separate segment of society. Especially now, as a result of the participa- 
tion of youth in war, both in production and on the front, it must be 
always remembered that youth is part and parcel of our whole na- 
tional and world society, subject to its pervasive influences though 
transcending its established patterns. In justification of our subject, 
however, it may be said that youth has certain tempers of mind and 
spirit, and finds itself in some special circumstances, which alike war- 
rant a distinct treatment. | 

By “ecumenical movement” is meant, not so much the total of the 
existing ecumenical organizations, as the underlying principles which 
have brought them into being and for which they stand. If one’s esti- 
mate of the present ecumenical situation is correct, we are in the midst 
of a general development within the church, characterized by definite 
principles, and embodied in a multitude of organizations, no one of 
which encompasses the whole. It is because the principles of the ecu- 
menical development are important that the present ecumenical or- 
ganizations are of significance, and in relation to such a generalized 
area as that of youth, discussion in terms of principles is the most 
fruitful. 

There appear to be three principles basic to the ecumenical develop- 
ment: mission, unity, and indigenization. It is important to note that 
these are not a priori principles only; they have, rather, a general sig- 
nificance because they have been brought to life through the neces- 
sities of the everyday work of the church. ‘Their roots are not in theory, 
but in experience and life. 

It is the purpose of this paper to raise two questions about these 
ecumenical principles and their relation to youth. The first of these is: 
What is the special significance of the ecumenical principles of mis- 
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sion, unity and indigenization for the approach to youth? ‘The second 
is: What may we expect from an approach to youth followed along | 
these lines? 


I 


The Ecumenical Principles and the Approach to Youth: Mission. 
The word “mission” has many connotations, but the ecumenical move- 
ment — especially as it has crystallized in the world conferences on the 
missionary enterprise, on life and work, and on faith and order — has 
held up the view that the mission of the church is its total task in the | 
world. Evangelism, social action, theological thinking are parts of a 
whole: the mission of the church is its all-embracing, out-going impact 
on the world. In this sense, an ecumenical approach to youth will first 
of all demand a mission to youth of large proportions. 

The appalling ignorance of youth on matters pertaining to the 
Christian faith is well known, and presses from every side. From the 
young peoples’ societies, from the student movements, from the armed 
forces, workers report ignorance as the number one obstacle. ‘There is 
no doubt but that the vast majority of youth simply do not know what 
the Christian faith is or what it demands of them. Here is an evangelis- 
tic and educational mission of the first magnitude. If this mission is to 
succeed, it must meet at least six specifications: 

1. The Christian faith and the Christian church must be presented 
in terms of ecumenical unity. This will mean that the message will, in 
its basic and most prominent aspects, have to be a single message, put 
in clear and straightforward terms. We need not anticipate here what 
will be said on this score below. It is important to emphasize, how- 
ever, that in striving for clarity, there can be no evidence of talking 
down to youth. When young people plan their own conferences, they 
call usually upon the best minds available for the main speeches. They 
do not want to be talked down to; they do demand clear and authori- 
tative statements. 

2. ‘The message which is presented must be Bible-centered. Except 
in notably literalist circles, young people do not appreciate the view 
which regards the Bible as the unquestionable authority. They do, 
however, understand that the Bible is the source of Christianity, and 
that Christian truth is to be found there first of all. A characteristic de- 
sire to go at once to the source, where they may see and evaluate for 
themselves whatever is to be found there indicates the importance of 
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making the Bible central. Perhaps there has never been such dramatic 
evidence of the value of the Bible in this context as at the Amsterdam 
Conference, and in the continuing Bible study groups of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. So far as one can judge, the most abid- 
ing feature of the Amsterdam Conference was the Bible study there; 
and testimony from Federation leaders in all lands indicates that the 
Bible is the basis for lasting Christian life in the Federation. In the ap- 
proach to youth, the church must make the Bible central, explaining 
its content as best it can, and inviting free, common exploration with 
youth of its meaning. 

g. The Christian Church must be set forth so as to challenge youth’s 
best communal aspirations. Much has been said about the fact that the 
student movements have led people away from the churches. There are 
few leaders in the student movements who are not acutely aware of this, 
and who do not recognize that the fault to a great degree lies in the pro- 
gram emphases of the student movements. This, however, is not the 
whole story. An important part of the situation is that on the one hand 
students are led to read and learn about the Body of Christ, in which all 
are members one of another, and are led to a partial vision of what this 
may mean in their World’s Student Christian Federation; and on the 
other hand are sent out into communities where this vision is not only 
lacking, but so completely so that there is little or nothing they can do 
about it. This is not confined to student groups only, though the power 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation has made it a more vivid 
problem there than perhaps elsewhere. Ask, however, those at the gen- 
eral youth conference at Amsterdam whether the churches in their 
home town exemplify in any hopeful degree the vision they received 
at Amsterdam, and the answer will be a resounding “No.” Young 
people are capable of the highest and best expressions of community, 
and it is in these terms that the church must present itself to them. 

4. In its mission to youth, there must be a free admission of great 
perplexities. It will not do to act as if the world of philosophic thought 
and scientific discovery presents no challenge to Christian faith. Nor 
will the presentation of too easy syntheses be helpful. To polish off 
Communism and atomic fission without a real recognition of the pull 
which they have and the problems they pose both to the mind of youth 
and to the mind of the Christian in general, is to court disaster. Young 
' people (and in this they are not so young) know too much for us to be 
able to get away with it. 
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,. There must also be, not only a free admission, but also an ex- 
ploitation of the ethical failings of the church. Church members and 
leaders know the reasons for these failings too well, and frequently 
therefore tend to by-pass them, speaking rather of the achievements of 
the church in other fields, as for instance world evangelism. But young 
people know too much; and if their knowledge makes them sensitive 
on any point it makes them sensitive on this one. In the approach to 
youth, it is imperative at every point to call attention to the ethical 
failings of the church wherever they exist, exploiting these failings by 
presenting them as a challenge. If we speak of brotherhood, we must 
acknowledge “Jim Crowism” in the church and solicit help in eradi- 
cating it; if we speak of justice we must acknowledge the association of 
the church with vested economic interests and invite help in freeing it. 
And at all points we must clearly recognize the failings of the church 
in the broad scope of its social mission to the world. Nothing less than 
complete honesty and clear objectivity will do on this score. 

6. Finally, in its mission to youth, the church must be sophisticated. 
There is no one worse than the fuddle-duddy — the guy who “‘isn’t on 
the ball” and who doesn’t know what’s going on in the world. ‘To ap- 
peal to youth, the church and its leaders must know what’s going on in 
the world: in the best sense, they must be sophisticated. Young people 
insist that the Christian faith must be relevant, by which is meant that 
it must be responsive to the varied currents which make up their world. 
The world of young people is a sophisticated world, weighted perhaps 
overmuch in the direction of business, science, and having fun, but 
nevertheless a varied and complex world. Any message of the church 
which is not equally sophisticated will not be, in their minds, pertinent 
to the contemporary situation. 

‘These six points would appear to be minimum specifications for the 
outreach of the church to youth. 


II 


Although the ecumenical movement uses the word “mission” to sig- 
nify the total task of the church, it uses the word in another sense also. 
‘The mission of the church is spoken of as something in itself, a reality 
by which men are challenged and to which they are committed. In this 
sense the mission of the church is proclaimed as a great work to which 
people — for our purposes youth — must dedicate their lives. If youth 
is to be stirred to the point of commitment by the proclamation of the 
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mission of the Church, this proclamation must meet at least three 
specifications: 

1. Comprehensiveness is essential. Youth is not satisfied with a par- 
tial challenge. Young people have discovered the world, and, to some 
extent, they have discovered the world-church. Nothing less than a 
geographically comprehensive view will satisfy. The recent student 
pressure which forced the Student Volunteer Movement to enlarge its 
function to embrace the total missionary enterprise, at home and 
abroad, is symptomatic of the desire of youth in all departments to see 
the world as a whole and the Christian faith as relevant throughout. 
The demand, however, is not only in terms of geography. A compre- 
hensive approach to society is sought as well. The slogan of the United 
Christian Youth Movement, “Christian Youth Building a Better 
World,” whatever its faults, indicated a clear demand for the impact 
of Christianity upon all of society, as a survey of the program papers 
will show. It is a horizontal, geographical demand; it is also a vertical, 
social demand. The mission of the church must be presented in its 
most comprehensive scope. 

2. It must also be presented concretely, especially when a vocational 
appeal is being made. Young people grow up in a job-dominated, voca- 
tional atmosphere. It is essentially a concrete, activistic climate. ‘They 
will want to know where they fit in the mission of the church, what 
they can do. The answer must be in terms of a function or a job — 
whether this be lay or professional. ‘There is evidence that the day is 
past when young people will rally to a cause, as they did to the slogan 
of the S.V.M., ‘““The Evangelization of the World in This Generation.” 
The temper now is for commitment to a specific, even individual, task, 
and we will do well to cast our conception of the mission of the church 
in these terms. 

3. We must make heavy demands. It will not do to plead for nomi- 
nal support; an easy appeal simply meets with no response. Again, it is 
the persistent query, “What shall we do?” And if there is nothing im- 
portant for youth to do, nothing which demands their best, they will 
turn to something else. Moreover, there is the question of honesty. 
Young people know, even though dimly, that there is a Cross in Chris- 
tianity. To command their respect, it must show forth in the appeal 
made to them. Over and above this is the desire of youth to pioneer. 
This is too universal a trait to need amplification here; it is important 
to note, though, that no pioneers were raised up by easy challenges. 
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The mission of the church must be presented as demanding the most 
complete sacrifice and devotion. 


Ill 


Unity. As the idea of unity has taken shape in the ecumenical de- 
velopment, it has signified three things: a basic singleness, clarity, and 
simplicity. Again, the eight world conferences provide the most vivid 
and dramatic authority. Here the aim has been to work out, not a com- 
plete uniformity, but a fundamental oneness under God; to achieve 
clarity of message and of purpose, and to attain a greater simplicity 
throughout. 

This concept of unity has a special and powerful relevance to youth. 
It is clear, first of all, that intolerance in the sense of exclusiveness is 
abhorrent to most youth. Whether this is an inherent quality, or a 
product of the cultural humanism and political toleration with which 
our schools and national life are impregnated, or both, it is neverthe- 
less a fact. The dominant mood is inclusiveness. In the student field, 
except in some specially conditioned areas, it is unheard of to exclude 
anyone because he differs in his interpretation of the Christian faith. 
The query always is, “We're all interested in the same thing, aren’t 
wer” Students do not speak of Paulinism, or Lutheranism or Catholi- 
cism or Calvinism; nor do they think in terms of Methodism or Pres- 
byterianism. Even within the church groups, to say nothing of the stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA, the question is, ““What is the Christian 
faith?” A discussion group on confessional differences will not likely be 
understood in the first place, and if it is will peter out, but on the sub- 
ject of Christian faith vs. Communism or secularism or the world reli- 
gions, discussion grows hot. This is to say that the issue for young 
people simply does not lie between the various branches of the church; 
the issue is between Christians and the non-Christian world. In rela- 
tion to various kinds of Christians the mood is one of tolerance, in- 
clusiveness and mutual recognition of one another as Christians — 
which is another way of affirming the basic singleness inherent in the 
ecumenical idea of unity. 

Secondly, it is clear that young people will have nothing to do with 
fuzziness. ‘They ask questions, they want answers and they want clear 
answers. Moreover they want honest answers — honest in the sense that 
the answer does not go beyond the experience of the speaker. Part of 
this may be due to the dawning and development of intellectual curi- 
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_ osity; with the whole realm of knowledge opening up before them, 
_ young people haven’t the time to fool around with people who are 
neither sure nor clear. Another fact will be recognized by anyone who 
has stood before an audience of young people: that there is present an 
almost uncanny ability to size up a speaker and his message. If it is fuzzy 
and unclear, or if the man doesn’t really know what he is talking about, 
his audience has taken out its school books or the nearest hymnal and 
_ turned to something else. So it is with the church. Young people will 
demand a clear message, and in its basic aspects, a single message, and 
not one filled with claims in conflict and at variance with one another. 
The church will have to speak with the clarity of a united voice if it is 
_ to reach the ear of youth. 
The demand of youth for clarity appears in another realm: the area 
of purpose and function. This may be more important than clarity of 
message, because young people ask, “What are you doing?” before they 
ask, “What do you mean?” Indeed, the way most young people under- 
stand what we mean is by their own estimate of what we are doing. The 
hazy or the too vague answer is doomed to failure. “Let’s get definite” 
is the constant refrain. A church which cannot present a clear purpose 
and definite function will not be heard; and if within the group of 
churches, basic purpose and function are at fundamental variance with 
one another, the demand of youth for clarity will lead them away. 
Insistence upon singleness and clarity leads to a similar insistence 
for simplicity. This of course does not mean simpleness or shallow- 
ness: few thinking young people are afraid of profound truth: in fact, 
they are challenged by it. We sometimes deplore, however, the fact that 
- young people do not understand what the churches are all about. ‘The 
fact is, they don’t want to. It is all, to them, so unnecessarily compli- 
cated. Given a basic oneness and clarity of message and function, what 
is all this about faith and order and our ecclesiastical differences? 
“Vou’re a Methodist, I’m a Presbyterian. So what? Let’s go.” As one 
critic has well enough said, this may be ‘‘a sort of tender-minded revul- 
sion from the cussed multifariousness of things.” Granted. Moreover, 
in the moral realm especially youth tend to want immediate results, 
and are impatient when they are not forthcoming. Yet the whole de- 
~ mand cannot be dismissed on these grounds. Youth go in for fairly com- 
plicated activities. One may venture to underline the point that it is 
not structural or ideological complexity as such which is the stumbling 
block, but the fact that much ecclesiastical machinery is, to them, un- 
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necessary, and much dogma irrelevant to life. In this sense, the sim- 
plicity toward which the ecumenical movement has made some strides 
is, from the viewpoint of youth, exceedingly important. 

IV 

Indigenization. We have spoken of the mission of the church and of 
its developing unity and the relevance to youth of these two principles 
of the ecumenical movement. As the church has sought a deeper unity 
and as it has striven to fulfill its world mission, it has brought forth a 
third principle, no less important — in some ways more important — 
for youth than the principles of unity and mission. It is the principle 
of indigenization. We need not spend much time on the meaning of the 
term. Especially in its world outreach, the church has desired that the 
people to whom it has taken the gospel become quickly responsible and 
self-moving partners in the Christian enterprise. In the missionary 
movement, this has meant the establishment of Christian partnership 
across cultural barriers. In regard to youth, it means the establishment 
of partnership across barriers of age and psychology. It is true that there 
are many young people in our churches. Yet the church in general 
is hardly indigenous to youth, in the sense that young people are 
really regarded as responsible and self-moving partners in a common 
enterprise. Nor can it be said that the principle of indigenization in re- 
gard to youth is fulfilled by the creation of additional agencies to be 
run by and for youth. On the contrary, it refers to the position of youth 
in the churches, and at five points: 

1. Much has been said about the strategy of youth work, and much 
of this is true. Yet if youth work is undertaken only because of its stra- 
tegic importance, it fails at the crucial point. Such an approach boils 
down to using the inventive genius and greater life span of youth to 
perpetuate the ideals of older people, and any self-respecting and rea- 
sonably acute young person will have none of it. The first principle 
with respect to indigenization is that youth must be approached on its 
own merits, as people, and not as instruments. 

z. ‘The second principle is trust. If we are to challenge youth, we 
must be prepared to trust them with the thing by which they are chal- 
lenged. You can’t desire youth to accept the Gospel and then not trust 
them with it. This will hurt. At the Christian Association at Yale, 
Dwight Hall, we were Christian socialists and pacifists, and vocal about 
it. he Alumni Advisory Board disagreed entirely: they were for the 
most part economically conservative and non-pacifists. Yet there was 
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never one attempt to curb our radicalism. ‘Trust of the highest type 
was manifested throughout — trust in us and our intentions — trust by 
us in the Advisory Board in their trust in us. Had this not been, there 
would simply not have been a Christian Association; we would have 
turned away. In reference to whatever specific issue: social radicalism, 
theological disagreement, a clash of new and old methods, the church 
must take the initiative in trusting its young people, and in trusting let 
them take the lead. 

3. This however is not enough. The church must not only trust 
what the imaginations of young people conceive, it must stimulate 
imaginations as well. It must call attention to the tough problems 
which face it, and see if these do not stimulate creative answers. A con- 
_ servative southern student attended the last Student Volunteer Confer- 
ence in 1943, and found himself surrounded at one session by a Japa- 
nese, Indian, Chinese and Negro. He wrote of his great internal ex- 
perience, and of his new conviction that Christianity demands racial 
brotherhood and equality. In our young people’s conferences, with 
their characteristic panoramic presentation of pressing problems, we 
have gone far to stimulate imagination. If the church is to be in- 
digenous to youth, it must go further. 

4. It will be necessary to provide guidance, also. But at this point, 
great care must be taken. Guidance unquestionably is required, but 
of a special kind. This is the guidance of questions, not of controlling 
directives. There can be no doubt but that crack-pot ideas appear in 
the youth movements. But their foolishness is better revealed by the 
penetrating question than by other means. More than this, the ques- 
tion may reveal, if it is asked sincerely, that the apparent foolishness 
may be led to a more profound wisdom. 

5. The final principle has to do with responsibility. There are many 
who will tell some kid that he is taking responsibility by stuffing en- 
velopes. This is not what is meant. Young people must be admitted to 
responsible boards and committees and put in charge of significant pro- 
grams (not only youth programs but general programs as well), or the 
whole approach to youth simply crumbles away. ‘To present a clear 
message, to challenge young people with a great mission and then to 
keep them from the positions of influence by means of which this mes- 
sage may be proclaimed and this mission performed, is to shut the cru- 
cial door. Unless we are prepared at this point, we may well forget the 
entire matter. Youth will prove, and has proved time and again, its abil- 
ity to assume grave responsibility, and most thinking young people will 
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not overstep themselves in the matter. No one advocates a wholesale 
adult abdication; but if the church really values the contribution of 
youth, it will make a significant place for young people in the impor- 
tant councils. It is at this point that the principle of indigenization, in 
respect to youth, reaches its climax. 


Vv 


What May Be Expected from Youth. It remains to see, in briefer 
fashion, what may reasonably be expected if an approach is made to 
youth in accord with the ecumenical principles of mission, unity and 
indigenization. 

In regard to the principle of unity, it may be briefly noted that most 
of the contemporary youth movements of any success embody just this 
principle. Whether they be secular or religious, they represent a uni- 
tary, clear and simple purpose. ‘The resistance movements, the nation- 
alist movements, the Communist movement: no one has any doubt 
about where they stand. The same is true in the United States: the Boy 
Scouts, the 4H, the fraternities and sororities and the veterans organi- 
zations are all perfectly definite, clear and unitary. So in the religious 
field are the Youth for Christ, Christian Endeavor, and the United 
Christian Youth Movements, to mention but a few. It is not our con- 
cern here to analyze the varied causes for the success of these disparate 
groups, nor to comment on the worthiness or unworthiness of their 
purposes. ‘he important point is that when youth is confronted with 
a unified, clear and straightforward demand, the response is ready. 

Within the group of Christian youth organizations, there is a deep 
restlessness in regard to unity. A few examples may be cited. Re- 
cently, students from the church student groups and the YMCA and 
YWCA have met and demanded a more united student movement. In 
several regions in the country they have outspokenly urged the estab- 
lishment forthwith of a single SCM. Nationally they have created the 
United Student Christian Council. In the Interseminary Movement, 
it is important that seminary students are profoundly, and somewhat 
rebelliously, disturbed at the prospect of separate communion serv- 
ices at a forthcoming national conference. The annual reports of the 
United Christian Youth Movement show a steady increase in state and 
local youth councils, and they are now experimenting with united 
evangelistic campaigns. ‘The World’s Student Christian Federation is 
at a high point in prestige: Ut Omnes Unum Sint is a motto of group 
after group. The fact that the Amsterdam Youth Conference, far from 
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losing its influence in the past six years of war, has provided a continu- 
ing impetus for the proposed Youth Department of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches is additional evidence. Parenthetically, one must note 
the need for more unity among the youth agencies themselves — as in 
the relationship, to mention a few, between the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, the World Council Youth Department, Christian En- 
deavor, the YM and YWCA on the world level, and their counter- 
parts, plus other agencies, in the United States. Co-ordination is needed 
among these groups, but the main point is clear and the list could be 
multiplied. The ground swell, in Christian as well as in secular groups, 
is in the direction, unmistakably, of closer unity. An approach to youth 
embodying this ecumenical principle may anticipate enthusiastic re- 
sponse. 

In regard to all that is involved in the mission of the church, both in 
terms of the program and the challenge to youth, the prospect is not as 
clear cut. There are reasons to expect disappointment in the achieve- 
ment of any widespread response on the part of young people to the 
Christian message and mission. The moral laxity of the war, height- 
ened disintegration of home life, and economic insecurity, may de- 
velop into a post-war devil-may-care social irresponsibility and per- 
sonal indulgence too strong to be stopped. Moreover, the general tem- 
per of our national spirit — pride and self-sufficiency growing from 
power — will unquestionably have its adverse influence upon youth. 

Yet there are reasons for optimism. There is a widespread desire for 
commitment, though this appears in its most general forms on very 
low levels. The amazing influence of both jazz music and the movies, 
both of which provide a type of emotional release and self-transcend- 
ence, are Cases in point. The growth of crude fundamentalism, a literal 
and simple demand for belief, is another. The wartime wave of en- 
thusiasm for post-war reconstruction is on a slightly higher plane: if it 
had been conceived, or led, in deeper terms, it would have been very 
significant. There is not much doubt that raw material — the capacity 
and desire for self-giving — is there. It needs to be challenged and 
deepened. 

In addition, when one scratches below the surface, there is apparent 
a genuine moral seriousness. In part it is social, but it is also personal in 
its concern. This generation has been born and reared in world inse- 
curity. In the ’’30’s many knew the meaning of enforced poverty, and in 
the war many have been close to terrifying danger and death itself. 
Young people do not complain of this, but it is a powerful factor in the 
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underlying seriousness with which they look upon life. It may be the 
most important offset to general post-war moral letdown. One is al- 
ways on uncertain ground in predicting revival. Yet it is clear that, al- 
though great obstacles exist, there are present some fundamental con- 
ditions for responsiveness, and providing young people are stirred by a 
program which meets their situation and are challenged in terms con- 
genial to them, the actual response may be large. 

Finally, there is ample reason to expect response if we truly attempt 
to embody the principle of indigenization in the approach to youth. 
Young people do desire to take initiative and assume responsibility: 
the enthusiasm with which both high school and college students form 
and run their own organizations is testimony to the fact. In the Chris- 
tian circle, the growing prestige and influence, already noted, of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, and to a lesser degree, of the 
United Christian Youth Movement, is additional evidence. There can 
_ be no doubt of the response of young people to sincerely offered re- 
sponsibility and leadership opportunities. 

If followed through, however, indigenization in regard to youth may 
yield — probably will yield — some major upsets. There will surely be 
an attack on organizational disunity and inefficiency, as witness the 
student demand for a united SCM. There will also be a great dissatis- 
faction with and breakdown of the barriers which separate us at the 
Lord’s table. ‘There will be a thorough overhauling of the traditional 
Christian methods in the local church, as the imagination and pioneer- 
ing spirit of youth come into force. There will be new social concep- 
tions — some radical, some not. Different ideas on property, race, war, 
economics will come up to challenge conventional thinking. No one 
wishes to maintain that these will all be changes for the good, but there 
must be no mistaking the point. If we seriously embark on a course of 
indigenization, there will be major changes. 


The case which we are concerned to make, therefore, is this. The 
basic principles of the ecumenical movement, the principles of unity, 
mission and indigenization, and their implications, define the approach 
to youth. At their best, these principles meet certain characteristic and 
perennial demands of youth. Moreover, they speak, as they are speak- 
ing to the whole world, directly to the specific situation of youth at 
present. We can hardly escape the conclusion that if the church is to 
capture youth, it must do so in ecumenical terms. This will mean that 
youth will also capture the church. 


A EUCHARISTIC PRAYER 
By PHILIP SCHAFF 


LL glory be to Christ, who by His precious death on the Cross 
A has wrought out an everlasting salvation to all them that be- 
lieve, and who has instituted and commanded us to celebrate 
a perpetual memory of this atoning death and perfect sacrifice, until 
His second coming. For the same night in which He was betrayed He 
took bread; and after He had given thanks, He brake it, and said, Take, 
eat, This is My Body, which is broken for you; this do ye in remem- 
brance of Me. In like manner also, He took the cup after He had 
supped, saying, This cup is the New Testament in My blood; this do 
ye, as often as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me. 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, send down, we beseech ‘Thee, 
thy Holy Spirit upon us and upon these elements, which we now offer 
unto Thee, and so bless and sanctify them, that we Thy servants may 
be nourished by the sacred Body and precious Blood of Thy Christ 
unto life everlasting. 

And as Thou has given Thine only Son as a full and all sufficient 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, we here present ourselves in 
body and soul unto Thee a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable, which 
is our reasonable service. We are Thine; all that we have is Thine; 
and of Thine only can we give to Thee. And although we are unworthy 
to offer unto Thee any sacrifice; yet we beseech Thee, accept this our 
- duty and service, and grant that, remembering the blessed sacrifice of 
Thy Son, showing forth His death, rejoicing in His resurrection and 
presence at Thy right hand, and waiting in hope for His glorious sec- 
ond coming, with the whole Church of the redeemed, we may be Thine 
for ever, through Jesus Christ our Lord who liveth and reigneth with 
Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 


(The original of the prayer is in the Library of the Historical Society of the Reformed Church in 
the U.S., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.) 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 
By ROY A. BURKHART 


HE unique fact about the community church is that it is the 
only religious institution bearing the name of church that 
has successfully resisted the temptation to become another 
denomination. It does not ordain its own ministers. It has never or- 
ganized a strong national body. It has instinctively avoided the pres- 
sure to become denominational in its overhead relationships. It has 
often functioned as a co-operative part of Councils of Churches locally, 
nationally, and on a world basis. In addition, it has frequently given 
missionary money to interdenominational and non-denominational 
missionary projects as well as to those promoted by denominations. 
The number of community churches has been growing despite the 
opposition from denominations and their efforts to absorb them, and 
despite the neglect of the interdenominational agencies to give them 
status and guidance. In recent years, Dr. Mark Dawber of the Home 
Missions Council has been a helpful shepherd and a loyal friend. The 
number will grow because of the nature of community churches; be- 
cause of the very growth of the idea of community; because of the grow- 
ing impact of the Roman Catholic Church in city and country; because 
of soldiers and chaplains who, seeing men become one in faith and 
worship in war, think all men should be one in peace; because a di- 
vided church cannot minister to “one world”; because our Lord prayed 
“that they all may be one.” ‘The number will grow because, while de- 
nominational boards are getting stronger, the local church is growing 
weaker, and religion is weak at the point where its real strength lies — 
namely, at the level of “‘retail.’’ There must be more emphasis on the 
local church and that emphasis must grow out of the interests, the need, 
the vision of the people who make it up; and this basically is the genius 
of the community church. For that reason, the number of them will 


grow. 
I 


What Is the Church? The church is no more a building or an or- 
ganization than a family is a house, the substance is the shadow, the 
light is the window pane. The church is a relationship, human and di- 
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vine. It is one or more people bound together, seeking the way and the 
truth by which the life that is God may become life eternal in them; 
the love that is God, as revealed in Christ, may be manifest in all the re- 
lations of their lives; and the mind of Christ may become their indi- 
vidual and collective mind. The church has a building where people 
may meet for worship, for study, for training, for the organization of 
all aspects of its growth, its seeking, its planning for the fullest ministry 
of Christ; but that place is not the church. Wherever one or more 
people are seeking, finding, loving, and living by the will of God as re- 
vealed in Christ, there is the church. Just as medical science has hos- 
pitals and medical schools, so the church has a sanctuary and school 
building. Wherever people are being healed in body or mind or pre- 
vented from becoming ill, there is medical science. 

The building and the local home of the church is important. It is 
there that the beloved community is envisioned. It is there that people 
worship and find strength, the will, the ability, the skill to carry the in- 
sights of worship out into all areas of living. The goal is that the church 
becomes the church in the home, in the school, in every aspect of the 
collective will — governmental and non-governmental — at play, at 
work, in every relationship. 

The objectives of the church are twofold: to help the individual be- 
come free, or stay free, to grow in the way and the truth through which 
the spirit of Christ may grow in him and the mind of Christ may be- 
come his mind, through which the attitudes of God may increasingly 
become his attitudes and the all-inclusive love of God may be the prin- 
ciple by which he increasingly lives. 

The second objective of the church is to help the individual to help 
others find the same freedom. Wherever he and another share in ex- 
tending this freedom and making it a reality in other lives, there the 
beloved community is being built. As they share to make the home a 
unit of the Kingdom of God, they are building the beloved commu- 
nity; as they do it in the school, they are building the beloved commu- 
nity; as they do it at work, they are building the beloved community 
there; as they do it beyond the local neighborhood level, they are build- 
ing it in the city, in the state, in the nation and — God grant in time — 
in the world. 

The individual is often like a city more than he is like a community. 
Many so-called communities are beset with conflicts, divisions, and 
breaches. And often what is called the church is not a beloved com- 
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munity but a city. Instead of being a cell in the body of Christ, it isa 
city with conflict and divisiveness and pre} udice. Instead of the various 
units in a larger neighborhood being cells in the body of Christ, they 
are cells out of the pattern of a cancerous growth, lacking all the ele- 
ments by which they build the beloved community and produce the 
creative relations that can only come through the saving power of 
Christ. 

There are sources of confusion in the conception of the church. 
Non-church institutions are often more fundamentally the church 
than is the so-called church. The Family and Children’s Bureau in the 
writer’s city (Columbus, Ohio) works six days a week in the spirit of 
him who said, “Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of these, ye do it 
unto me.” A labor union in my city is doing more to build brotherhood 
and to present the cause of the Negro than any local church I know. 
While no one would call it a church, yet in function it is more like a 
church in this respect than any so-called church I know. What is called 
a church is losing ministry after ministry until it has left only several 
institutional activities, such as an hour of worship which may have 
no relationship to on-going life and be utterly impotent to carry over 
into life. 


II 


When Is a Church a Community Church? In the strictest sense of 
the term, a church is a community church if it is non-denominational 
and has all its organic relations with agencies that have achieved an 
ecumenical quality, such as Councils of Churches. It is a community 
church if its program takes its pattern from and builds its program on 
the needs of the local community without any regard to specific pro- 
grams of overhead agencies. It is a community church in the strictest 
sense of the term if it is a church of, by, and for the people of a definite 
neighborhood, having no relationship to an overhead agency other 
than that which the people themselves determine from time to time. 

‘There are many varieties of relationship in which the nature of the 
community church is maintained. There are federated churches. In 
this case, two or more denominational local churches federate. The 
members maintain their denominational identification. There is a fed- 
erated church in North Jackson, Ohio, made up of four different local 
denominational units. The fifth unit in the community refused to fed- 
erate largely because of the influence of its overhead denominational 
leadership. In the past twenty years the number of people who joined 
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the federated church is greater than those who continue their denomi- 
national identity. The federated church at Aurora, Ohio, has re- 
cently become a community church by vote of the people. In many 
communities there are union churches which can federate; or they may 
be distinctly denominational churches that put the denominational 
name secondary and emphasize the church as a Christian community. 
There are, of course, many so-called community churches that main- 
tain their denominational affiliations. We have a record of about 4,000 
community churches in the United States. All types are represented. 

A church can only be called a community church if it is as compre- 
hensive as the teachings of Christ and all-inclusive as the love of God. 
It can only be called a community church if all forms of religious ex- 
pression are permitted; which means that babies may either be chris- 
tened or baptized; that persons may be sprinkled or immersed or per- 
mitted to kneel in the water — as is the custom in the Mennonite 
Church. A church can be considered community if it provides oppor- 
tunity to observe the Lord’s Supper as often as its several elements wish. 


III 

The Genius of the Community Church. This genius lies in a point 
of view that is essential to all religion. Instead of trying to bring the 
neighborhood within four walls, the community church seeks to build 
the beloved community in all areas of the lives of the people in the 
neighborhood, so that what is called a community may become a be- 
loved community. The community church seeks to build the beloved 
community and not organize a denomination. It is built on the convic- 
tion that God is trying to realize the beloved community and that every 
true church ought to be an agency through which God works to the at- 
tainment of that will. The church that sincerely prays, ‘““Chy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven”’ finds that the first 
answer to such a prayer is a surrender to the love of God which is seek- 
ing to realize a Christian community. ‘The community church has one 
value with which nothing else competes and that is the saving knowl- 
edge of Christ in personal and collective living. The form of baptism, 
the number of times communion is taken, particular interpretations, 
are secondary. The community church of which I am pastor has this as 
its creed: 


I believe in the Living God, the Father of all mankind. 
I believe in Jesus Christ, as he is revealed to me in the Scriptures, the Lord and 


Saviour of my life. 
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I accept as the guiding principles of my life and conduct the teachings of 
Jesus, who when asked “What is the great commandment?” said: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
mind. And the second is like unto this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


The procedure of any true community church grows out of such sur- 
render to the spirit and will of God as revealed in Christ. It begins and 
continues therefrom, not with a program handed down, but with a 
question sincerely asked, ““What are the needs of the people in this 
neighborhood and what are the steps to answer those needs?” ‘he com- 
munity church then takes its pattern from them and fits its program to 
the needs of the total community. It seeks to help that community grow 
in its spiritual and cultural life. It believes that to impose a program 
from without is to put the bushel over the candle. 

This does not mean that the community church is not sensitive to 
the universal Church, to the needs and forces outside of the neighbor- 
hood or in the larger city in which it 1s located or larger areas where it 
finds itself. But starting where people are, it grows until the people, 
wherever they go, become led of the Holy Spirit to build the beloved 
community. 

The community church has no notion that it has a monopoly on this 
procedure. But it does believe that as all churches come to realize the 
need of such approach, they will find the spirit by which the church 
becomes a healthy and vital part of the body of Christ. And only when 
that happens will we have the answer to Christian unity about which 
we talk much but do little. Already there exists in the pattern of many 
denominational agencies an emphasis on this all-inclusive element in 
the Christian religion. It only needs to be recognized and recaptured 
and made functional. ‘The denominations are working through a num- 
ber of interdenominational agencies; but after they meet to plan co- 
operatively, they promote their own programs, very often in compe- 
tition with what they planned co-operatively. And in community after 
community, local churches are not organized on the basis of the con- 
scious need of the people there but promoted by an overhead agency. 

The community church believes that man is communal; that he lives 
in community relationships; that when the spirit of Christ is in him he 
seeks a community that is inclusive, that is not too large for personal 
acquaintance nor too small for effective functioning and satisfactory 
living. If he does not find an expression of inclusive community, 
whether in open country or in crowded city areas, on the Christian 
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level, he proceeds to create some vehicle for it other than the church. 
And he has been successful to the point where most of the functions 
once fulfilled by the church are now fulfilled by agencies that are more 
like the true Church than is the present institutionalized church. And 
millions find community on a level where the increasingly powerful 
paganisms of life hold their terrible tyranny. 

We can see further the genius of the community church — or the 
church that iscommunity-centered — in the possibilities of people who 
live in a neighborhood finding their religious experiences together. 
Children going to the same school should attend the same church. 
Young people in the same high school should share in common spir- 
itual experiences and in a common search for the spirit that is in Christ. 
Parents supporting the same school should be free to share in common 
religious experiences. When the beloved community that is the church 
is based on and comprehends the community in the sense of a natural 
neighborhood, the possibilities of planning experiences growing out of 
the needs of the people are fundamentally increased. When, on the 
contrary, a neighborhood or town of 4,000 persons has many small, 
competing, local churches, the church has the quality of non-commu- 
nity and the units that make it up are more like a discordant city than 
a beloved community. This is the typical pattern that prevails in hun- 
dreds of communities in our nation today. In many other situations 
the meeting place of a church is far from the localities where its fami- 
lies live. These families may be represented in twenty different schools 
and in many different neighborhoods and the only common experi- 
ences they have is an hour of common worship a week. ‘The groups 
in which their children and young people share are not authentic so- 
cial groups and the educational possibilities presented by those groups 
are dangerously limited. 

If the church is to be of, by, and for the people, then the majority 
need to be from a geographical neighborhood and to include those who 
share in many of the common experiences. Otherwise the church will 
be an institution run by a minister and a few individuals, exploiting 
persons as much for the institution and the denomination of which it is 
a part as it is actually ministering to the salvation of human life in hu- 
man relations. 

IV 

Some Criticisms of Community Churches. One of the criticisms 

made of the pure community church and of community-centered 
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churches is that they are not spiritually centered. This point may be 
justified in some instances, but cannot the same criticism be made of 
hundreds of denominational churches which are the victims of a bond- 
age to a building and to an hour a week? If a community church 
achieves the real functions of the Church of Christ, its opportunity to 
become spiritually centered is greater than if people come together for 
an hour a week which is their only basic common experience. What do 
- we call “‘spiritually-centered?” In the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
religion is found to be an answer to human needs; in the story of the 
Last Judgment, it was those individuals who answered the cry of the 
imprisoned, the hungry and the lonely who were actually responding 
to the call of God. The church answering such needs in community 
life is vitally alive and spiritually-centered. 

Here is a pure community church with a communion service each 
Sunday, with three regular worship services, two of a similar-nature 
Sunday morning and a vesper service Sunday afternoon. This church 
has prayer circles that give the ministry of prayer for those in need, 
praying in secret. ‘This church has forty deacons who in one month 
made over three hundred calls. Each deacon is head of a colony. There 
isa membership committee of young and old who go out to win the un- 
churched to the church and the unsaved to Christ. There is a commit- 
tee who visits the older people regularly and a parish committee that 
helps in personal ministry, being used of God to bring his comfort to 
those who have lost loved ones, helping parents with their children, 
helping husbands and wives to find the greatest fulfilling, helping boys 
to get jobs, the unloved to find love, the childless to find children. 
Within this church there is a group that continuously guides the total — 
process so that the ministry of the church grows out of the needs of the 
people and is determined by their choice — a choice that is enlightened 
by consciousness of the world and community needs. Within this 
church there is a constant on-going program of social and Christian 
activity, centered on community problems, on church problems, on 
other church units, and on national and world problems, initiating 
with individuals who make their will known to their representatives. 

Thus within this community church there is a vital growing experi- 
ence of God in the soul through worship and through a growth in the 
grace of God through witnessing, serving, training and social action. 
Whether a community church is spiritual is dependent upon the vision 
of the leadership and the long-range guidance and planning. The pos- 
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sibilities of living out the all-inclusive love of God are infinitely greater 
in a community church than in a denominational church that includes 
_ only a small percentage of the people and that inevitably finds itself 
competing and that gets its program directives imposed upon it from an 
_ overhead organization. 
_ Another charge levied against the pure community church is that it 
is apt to be provincial in its point of view. This is a definite danger; but 
it is paralleled by the danger on the part of the denominational church 
_ that it fails to see the total community and its problems. The denomi- 
national church in the local community is in danger of thinking of seg- 
ments of that community. Because of this, the whole matter of group 
tensions, of relations of capital and labor, of race tensions is usually out- 
side the church’s consciousness. If the community church maintains a 
relationship with the great interdenominational agencies and if its 
leadership is sensitive to the challenge of the world church and of world 
needs, then it can easily be saved from the danger of the provincial 
point of view. 

To overcome the danger of provincialism, since the community 
churches have found it difficult to win a place in the present organiza- 
tion of interdenominational agencies, there has been formed a very 
informal Association for Community-Centered Churches on a na- 
tional basis. The leaders are determined not to become a denomina- 

tion. The Association will not ordain ministers, but expects to secure 
the ordination of suitable candidates through existing units of well- 
recognized denominations. It will never have its own missionary pro- 
gram, since the World Council of Churches, the International Mis- 
sionary Council, the Federal Council of Churches, and other inter- 
denominational agencies can serve as its channels, and since many out- 
standing missionary efforts are now interdenominational. 

In Ohio there is an Ohio Association for Community-Centered 
Churches; there is one in Western New York, one in New England, 
and one around Chicago. It is the intention to keep this fellowship 
very informal and to get local leaders to pool their experiences rather 
than to have a large paid staff. This new movement of community- 
centered churches is unique in its approach to church union. It seeks 
to go into local communities and guide groups of community-minded 
lay people, both from the churches and from the unchurched, who will 
study the community and its significance and discover the procedures 
and next steps in a program and ministry seeking to meet those needs. 


t 
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If no church is there, a church may come into being but only when the 
people themselves want it and will help shape it and determine it. If 
there are now competing churches there and the people decide to unite 
them into a federated or union church, they will be guided in so doing; 
and it is hoped that the denominations will be so interested in achiev- 
ing the most successful ministry of Christ to persons that they will be 
saved from trying merely to protect the units of their institution which 
may be involved. 

This informal association will be a way by which the orphaned 
churches, the pure community churches and the federated churches, 
can have a sense of fellowship together until such time when the de- 
nominations discover a way to give them leadership without absorbing 
them or destroying their community-centered quality. 

Another criticism directed at the community church is that its lead- 
ership has no standards; that the pure community church is often a 
place for the untutored and the reactionary religionist to hold forth. 
One answer to this criticism might be that most of the weird types of 
religion are denominationally organized, and that many other irregu- 
lar congregations not at present related to any larger fellowship aspire 
to become denominations. Most of the irregularity occurs within the 
denominational pattern. However, the community churches do need 
assistance. One of the motivating purposes of the organization of the 
Association for Community-Centered Churches was to help pure com- 
munity churches or federated churches to find suitable ministers. 
Others are: to guide those churches in finding materials and resources, 
to help their ministers grow in the steps of building the beloved com- 
munity — an emphasis, incidentally, almost entirely overlooked in the 
theological seminaries — and to provide other necessary resources to 
the local church. The time is here to enlist strong young men for these 
pure community churches. Up to this time no one has done it. For this 
reason the Association has come into being. Any time another agency 
created by the denominations will do it, in harmony with the fullest 
ecumenical idea and with the fullest loyalty to the community, the As- 
sociation is ready to go out of existence. 

Another objection to the community church often made is that no 
single local church can provide for the variety of religious experiences 
of different people. The writer questions the truth of this. In any city 
one can find Methodists who refuse to go to one particular Methodist 
Church but are perfectly happy to go to another. The same is true of 
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Episcopalians, Lutherans, and the other denominations. I have never 

_ known a church with greater unity, with more common purpose, with 
more evidence of the all-inclusive love of God than the pure commu- 
nity church of which I am pastor and in which there are 3,310 mem- 
bers. More than a hundred are former Catholics and thirty-two de- 
nominations are represented. 

If the reader will refer back to the creed which is recorded earlier in 
the discussion, he will see how people of all faiths can belong to this 
church. In our morning worship service there are elements of the dif- 
ferent types of worship. In the early communion service that is held 
each Sunday, the communicants come into the chancel and kneel. ‘The 
emphasis is on communion, permitting each person to commune with 
his own interpretation. In the quarterly communion services, the ele- 
ments are served to the people in the pews. We baptize and christen 
babies, we sprinkle and immerse. The variety of people in our church 
is as large as in any church. 

When Protestants come to the place where they have a church for 
each neighborhood, those who do not like the particular program that 
grows out of the needs and interests of the people and the nature of the 
leadership of the staff will then have to go to some unit of the church in 
a nearby neighborhood. This necessity, however, will be reduced to a 
minimum if it is a church of, by, and for the people rather than the 

church of a minister and for a few members whose program is handed 
down from the top. 


Vv 

If all of the values of the pure community church can be saved, then 
the writer personally would not be concerned if each local unit were a 
part of a denomination. In many ways there would be much to be 
gained so long as that local unit kept as its highest value the ministry 
of Christ to persons and human relations. 

There are three challenges before Protestants. One of them is to pro- 
vide community churches in the hundreds of communities that are 
now without any church. Either they should be identified with one de- 
nomination or they should be pure community churches, finding fel- 
lowship in the Association for Community-Centered Churches, and 
working through various interdenominational channels. ‘The impor- 
tant thing is that there be one Protestant church for one neighborhood. 

The second challenge before Protestants is to lead communities in 
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such a study and their members in such common experiences, that the 
various local units of the church, most of them now struggling with 
poor leadership and poor equipment and ineffective programs, may be- 
come federated or united. This should not be forced upon them but 
should result from the growth of vision and understanding on the part 
of the people. However; when the people are ready to federate and 
unite, the state or national denominational leaders should not pre- 
vent it. The writer knows of six different communities where the 
people want to federate and one denomination in each situation has 
blocked the movement. 

The third challenge before Protestants is to find a way by which 
each local church may find all the values of a community church. We 
would not say that the denominational boards should become less 
strong. We might suggest, however, that those who do supervisory work 
be persons who understand how to guide people in the process by 
which the Holy Spirit can guide the building of the beloved commu- 
nity. And in this connection, Protestants must train a generation of 
leaders in community building. Working from the top and from the 
bottom they must find community in the visible church, community 
in methodology, and must eliminate the conflict that now exists be- 
tween the top and the grass roots. ‘They must overcome the slavery of 
the church to a building and to an hour a week. 

Protestants should give every resource and guidance to the Associa- 
tion for Community-Centered Churches if for no other reason than to 
provide guidance to any community that wants to build a community 
church — such guidance to include help in getting ministers, in pro- 
viding material, in organizing, in missionary giving, and in world lead- 
ership. If Protestants have a better plan to conserve and save the com- 
munity and federated churches for all of the potential values within 
them, then such a plan should be developed at once. 


RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS 


By WILLARD L. SPERRY 


I 
: |: his Epic of America James Truslow Adams speaks of “‘that vast 


optimism which is one of our characteristics.” 

We have not ceased to be a hopeful people, but there is no deny- 
ing that the quality of our optimism is no longer what it once was. Our 
colonial forefathers cherished for the first hundred years of their life on 
these shores the pious confidence that they were founding here a Holy 
Commonwealth which might prove to be the very forecourt of God’s 
fulfilled Kingdom on earth. 

Thus Captain Edward Johnson in his Wonder Working Providence 
of Sion’s Saviour (1654) spoke of “the united Collonies of new Eng- 
land; Where you are to attend the service of the King of Kings,” since 
“this is the place where the Lord will create a new Heaven, and a new 
~ Earth in new Churches.” Nearly a hundred years later Jonathan Ed- 
wards, in his Thoughts on the Revival of Religion in America, con- 
strues the Great Awakening as a sign that “this work of God’s 
Spirit . . . is the dawning, or at least a prelude of that glorious work 
of God, so often foretold in Scripture, which in the progress and issue 
of it shall renew the world of mankind. . . . And there are many things 
that make it probable that this work will begin in America.” He then 
goes on to add, with a touch of provincialism which we can still recog- 
nize, “If we may suppose that this glorious work shall begin in any part 
of America, I think, if we consider the circumstances of the settlement 
of New England, it must needs appear the most likely of all the Ameri- 
can colonies to be the place whence this work shall principally take its 
rise!” 

In the letter of its original form this devout eschatology failed of ful- 
filment. Its ‘‘vast optimism” was taken over and restated by the found- 
ing fathers of the Republic in the terms of our political life. The new- 
born State gave to the single individual what had been denied him by 
Calvinism, a vote of moral confidence in both his nature and his char- 
acter. At the same time it perpetuated that hopefulness for our cor- 
porate life as a people which had inspired the earlier dreams of the 
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Holy Commonwealth. Our dominant temper remained unchanged; 
although, after the 1780's, our faith was professed in the vernacular of © 
the state rather than of the church. This was still ‘““God’s country.” The 
braggart strain in those words never quite concealed the sincerity 
which prompted and perpetuated them. We may have said the words 
too easily but we were always prepared to defend them. 

All this, however, is now in process of becoming past history. Lord 
Bryce, speaking to hearers at Yale in 1909, said of the whole demo- 
cratic adventure in the modern world, that, although there had been 
much progress, ‘“‘Nevertheless, there has been disappointment. Free- 
dom has done far less than was expected. . . . Everywhere there is the 
same contrast between that which the theory of democracy requires 
and that which the practice of democracy reveals.”” He concluded that 
the mid-eighteenth century doctrines of man were in advance of the 
human fact, so far in advance that they had ceased to be a source of in- 
spiration and had become an occasion for self-deception. “All I ask 
you to note is that these Perfectionists based their ideal of Democracy 
on a view of human nature which had been held neither in the ancient 
world nor (so far as I recall) by anybody in the Middle Ages.” 

The reaction has been twofold. In the religious world apologists for 
the elder orthodoxy have revived and reaffirmed the disparaging views 
of human nature which were the minor premise of Calvinism — its ma- 
jor premise being the sovereignty of God. In many instances they have 
done so with a kind of unholy glee that their secular opponents have 
been proved wrong. In the political world dictators have traded upon 
the perplexity and the frustration of the common man, and even in 
countries still professedly democratic the drift of things is toward a cen- 
tralization of authority and away from individual liberty. A recent 
writer in these pages has pointed out with discerning accuracy the ways 
in which the area of genuine freedom for the individual is becoming 
more and more restricted. 

In short, whether in church or state, something has happened to alter 
the mood of the bland optimism which was, for nearly three centuries, 
the dominant temper of our life as a people. Perhaps our native in- 
clination to regard the evils of life merely as a matter of immaturity, 
certain to be outgrown in due time, gave us a false sense of social se- 
curity. Thus, in delivering not long ago her valedictory as President 
of Radcliffe College, Miss Comstock (now Mrs. Notestein), said that, 
looking back over the years, she realized that she had made one major 
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mistake; she had underestimated the positiveness of evil. We all know 
what she meant. 

The case for Christian optimism, as against a despairing pessimism, 

has been stated by Father George Tyrrell, and his statement carries us 
still farther in our attempt to understand ourselves. He says that the 
Christian religion is, indeed, a matter of optimism, but that it is al- 
ways an ultimate optimism founded upon a provisional pessimism. 
‘That paradox is far nearer the truth of the moral and spiritual order 
than most of us have hitherto realized, and furnishes us with a shrewd 
diagnosis of our present perplexities. Our “‘vast optimism” was pre- 
mature. “‘ ‘He ascended into heaven,’ those words mean nothing,” a 
friend once said, ‘“‘without the previous statement, ‘He descended into 
hell.’ ” The daily work-a-day religion of America, whatever may have 
been said in the churches, has been for the most part a ‘‘once-born” 
thing. We have never really believed what William James tried to tell 
us forty years ago that “the completest religions would seem to be those 
in which the pessimistic elements are best developed,” and that only 
“twice-born souls” can fully understand the Christian religion. 

A few years ago, however, André Siegfried wrote a book about us 
which, in translation, is called America Comes of Age. He intended ° 
to say, and succeeded in saying, that at some time in the recent past we 
have as a people outgrown the period of our minority and have entered 
upon our majority in history. Now that we are of age we are having to 
reckon, as mature persohs must always do, with the more sobering and 
stubborn actualities in the scheme of things, which are the occasion 
for what Father Tyrrell calls life’s provisional pessimism. 

It is impossible to fix the date of our coming of age precisely. Many 
persons would date it with the closing of the frontier and the exhaus- 
tion of the last of the public lands fifty years ago. It might be dated with 
the Spanish American War, which marked our entrance into world af- 
fairs and committed us to a qualified imperialism welcomed by some 
and deplored by others. Strangely enough the First World War did not 
affect our native optimism adversely; in some ways it merely con- 
firmed it. Despite our losses, we were not mortally hurt and we never 
failed to tell the rest of the world that we had won that war. Personally 
I am inclined to think that the period of our uncritical optimism and 
native resilience ended with the depression of 1929 and the years there- 
after. For the first time in our history it became clear that the facts of 
our economic life did not fit the political dogma. The facts were of such 
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seriousness and magnitude that they could not be ignored. The prob- 
lems which we then faced are far from having been solved, though 
they have been postponed by the artificial prosperity of war time. We 
still have to make our final reckoning with them. 

Be all this as it may, these first months of the year 1946 find us as a_ 
people in a frame of mind very unlike that of the earlier years of our 
history. We are less rhetorical than once we were, less sentimental, less 
self-confident, more chastened in our self-esteem, more tentative in our 
prophecies as to the future. Whether we are to be less Christian or more 
Christian will depend, ultimately, upon the way in which we take our 
recent experiences. If we are willing to accept humbly the tribulation 
and the patience and the experience of these last years, there is reason 
to suppose that we may be in a position to understand better than 
hitherto the ultimate optimism of the Christian religion. (Cf. Romans 


V:3-5.) 
II 


In retrospect we can now begin to understand why our premature 
optimism failed of fulfilment. If we have been a self-confident people 
— and, after all, the frontier called for “the iron string of self-reliance”’ 
— we have been also an impatient people. During the opening years of 
the present century we had cast our lot with that type of discipleship 
which, long ago, “thought that the kingdom should immediately ap- 
_pear.” In our earnest and well-meant zeal we were, without realizing it, 
“making haste above the Most Highest.” 

In particular, liberal Protestantism in America, prior to the First 
World War, had put most of its treasure in the keeping of the so-called 
social gospel. In so doing it was running true to its heritage and to its 
native form, since our type of Protestantism is Calvinistic in its origins. 
We may no longer stress the historic “‘five points’ of the Calvinistic 
theology, but our cultural conception of religion derives from the 
Genevan pattern. We still believe in the idea of the Holy Common- 
wealth, that is, of a single consistent spiritual society served by the dual 
agencies of church and state. The formal separation of church and state 
has not impaired our dream of such a society. Roman Catholicism and 
Lutheranism differentiate these two historic institutions more sharply. 
The state, as the secular arm, is regarded as having been instituted by 
God for its own distinctive functions in the natural order, or as being 
necessitated and therefore tolerated by both God and man as the con- 
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sequence of human sin. The Genevan Reformers, however, revived the 
old Hebrew prophetic ideal of the single consistent society, which 
church and state had each its proper function, but in which the divi- 
sion of duties did not impair the theoretical integrity of the whole. 
Hence in so far as we are still Calvinists in our cultural conception of 
religion, we have here the warrant for Richard Niebuhr’s penetrating 
remark that the average American Protestant is more interested in the 
Kingdom of God than in the church as such. This fact has made it diffi- 
cult for us to find a common vernacular in which to talk with many of 
the Christians in the Old World. A proposal made at the Edinburgh 
Conference on Faith and Order that the Conference should consider 
the whole question of the nature of the Kingdom of God was ruled 
out of order by the presiding officer on the ground that the Confer- 
ence was concerned solely with the church as such. This is one of the 
hurdles which will have to be negotiated by the ecumenical movement, 
if the dominant type of American Protestantism is to be included in it. 
It must be conceded, in passing, that the charge of a subtle secularity 
which is said to have infected most of our Protestant churches in 
America, is not wholly unwarranted. Our churches have undoubtedly 
become soiled by the clay with which they work. An English critic of 
our type of church has said that it is “dying of a theology of accommo- 
dation,” that is, of a willingness to make excessive use of secular mores, 
hoping that by so doing we may get near enough to people to gain their 
attention, to make ourselves intelligible to them and in the end to 
“cave” them. How to live in the world and yet not to be of the world is 
a riddle which prophetic types of religion have never wholly solved. 
But the alternative is an otherworldliness which, however pure its 
motives, is not native to us. We profess and practice, for better or for 
worse, what Heiler has called “‘prophetism,” rather than mysticism. 
This surviving Calvinism of ours, radically modified though it has 
been in its systematic theology, was finding its most characteristic ex- 
pression fifty years ago in a widespread zeal for the social gospel. We 
thought at that time that we could see the end of most of the major ills 
which had afflicted society: poverty, unemployment, slums, drunken- 
ness and vice, wage slavery, the more devastating diseases, and even 
war itself. Nothing was farther from the thought of those of us whe 
were already launched into our ministry before 1914 than that we 
should ever live to see any such event of the dimensions of the First 
World War, let alone two such wars. For us, let us say in the year 1910, 
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great wars were things of the past, all fought and finished long before. 
We read about them in a famous book, which had been in every boy’s 
library, called Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 

Therefore there was good warrant for devoting ourselves to the task 
of perfecting the social order as rapidly as possible. The prophets of 
the time were Washington Gladden, Walter Rauschenbusch, Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, Shailer Mathews, Bishop Williams, and their 
gallant comrades. The paradox of our present situation is the fact that 
in economic matters the state has been compelled to make many if not ~ 
most of the changes in the structure of society which forty or fifty years ~ 
ago were the Utopian dreams of religious pioneers. The state, with 
two wars to wage and a depression between, has stolen the thunder of 
the social gospellers of a generation ago. There still remain in this 
area problems to be solved, and even more acute problems in such 
areas as that of race relations, but we are much farther advanced toward 
an economically classless society than would have been thought pos- 
sible at the turn of the century. 


III 


_ It was with reference to war that we were caught wholly unprepared, 
and it is by two great wars, of dimensions never before experienced, 
that we have been puzzled and in some measure disillusioned. One of 
the most famous books of the first years of the century was Norman 
Angell’s Great Illusion. He stated dogmatically that from then on any 
great war would be impossible, because no nation could afford it. — 
Therefore he assured us that we might write off the fear of any major 
war as a needless nightmare. ‘Twice now he has been proved wrong. 

‘There were, it is true, a few men — statesmen, ministers of religion, 
peace workers, poets — who saw farther and more clearly. Thus, Fran- 
cis ‘Thompson, taking farewell of the Victorian Age, had already 
written, 

Yet let it grieve thy passing spirit, 

Thou wast half hearted, wishing peace, but not 

‘The means of it.; . 

Tarry a while, lean earth, for thou shalt drink 

Even till thy dull throat sicken, 

The draught thou grow’st most fat on; hear’st thou not 
The world’s knives bickering in their sheath? O patience 
Much offal of a foul world comes thy way, 


And man’s superfluous cloud shall soon be laid 
In a little blood. 


? 
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For the most part, however, the people said of any such poet or prophet 
what they had said of Ezekiel long ago, “The vision that he seeth is for 
many days to come, and he prophesieth of the times that are far off.” 

Organized Christianity was wholly unprepared for the event, not 
merely because it was hopelessly divided and thus unable to speak with 
a single voice, but because it had not regarded any such eventuality as 
within the realm of historical probability. Likewise it was equally un- 
prepared to reckon with an ethic which was candidly to part company 
with the long accepted axioms of Christian morality. The lip service 
which Christendom had given to the Christian ethic had provided for 
centuries a common language by which the divided peoples of Chris- 
tendom might always renew their interrupted relations. At the same 
time, even when the nations were at war, a common commitment to a 
Christian tradition, though it was so nominal as to have seemed self- 
contradictory, had provided, since the days of the “Truce of God” in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, certain brakes or controls upon the 
methods of warfare. There were things within Christendom that fight- 
ing men did not do to one another. All that was ended with the idea of 
“total war,” ruthless and pitilessly consistent. We had no mental and 
moral skills with which to combat the strange doctrines of Anti-Christ 
~ and the Superman, which were derived from a vulgarization of 
Nietzsche’s works. We were outraged by these new ideals, which 
seemed to us a perversion of morality and even a cult of immorality, 
and we were unready for this encounter. We had always accepted the 
fact of cruelty, breaking out from time to time, presumably as a sur- 
vival in man of traits which he has from the ape and the tiger; but we 
could not conceive of the latest cult of cruelty, rationally defended and 
equipped with techniques that have passed our most evil imaginings, 
We still cannot understand how men, in any numbers, can be per- 
suaded to do the things that have been done in Dachau and Belsen. In 
short, the whole philosophy which lies behind the conception of “total 
war’ was so new to us and so alien to all our mental habits that we did 
not know how to meet it. Indeed, we do not yet see how to deal with it 
in the attempt to remake our world, for many of its proponents are 
apparently still unrepentant and unconverted. 

The years lying between the two wars were equivocal and for the 
most part disappointing. We tried at first to go back to “normalcy,” 
not realizing that what we meant by normalcy was already gone beyond 
recall. There was, next, a period when flaming youth was in revolt 
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against all the conventions. This revolt was staged by what has come to 
be called the “lost generation” of the ’20’s. It was a perfectly intel- 
ligible attempt, on the part of the youth of those years, to stake out a 
place in the sun for itself and to live a life of its own. There came, then, 
the sobering years of the depression and with them the awareness of 
changes going on in the fabric of society more radical than we had 
realized. There was at the time much vocal pacifism in churches and 
among intellectuals in general. When war broke out again in Europe 
in September, 1939, there was in this country a general inclination to 
let the Old World stew in its own juice. Then Wendell Willkie flew 
around the world and came back to talk to us in plain and incontro- 
vertible words about ‘““One World” — an axiom with which we know 
we must reckon hereafter, but an axiom which will require a radical 
revision of our traditional tempers as a people. In short, no generation 
of Americans has ever been asked to live through a period as stormy as 
that of the last thirty years, or to achieve as radical readjustment of its 
settled habits of mind. We shall be remembered, and perhaps envied, 
by generations to come as persons who lived through one of the great 
crises of history; and, though we do not allow ourselves any weak self- 
pity, we are entitled from history to a certain amount of generous 
sympathy. 


IV 


And now, what of our churches and our profession as ministers, as 
we look forward to the near future and the middle distance? It was 
said after the First World War that the churches of Christendom had 
all sold themselves, each within the borders of its own country, to the 
kingdoms of this world, and therefore that they could never again com- 
mand the respect and confidence of people as a whole. Strangely, that 
has not happened. Perhaps our churches are still as craven and servile 
as their severest critics say they are. Perhaps persons of sensitive con- 
science should have no more to do with them. But at any rate churches 
are still here; people still go to them and belong to them. So far as 
nominal figures are concerned, the Year Book of American Churches 
for 1945 reports gains in membership larger than in most recent years, 
and proportionately greater than the increase in population. There is 
no visible “collapse” of the church going on before our eyes, nor does 
any such collapse seem imminent. 

Beyond our own borders the Christian Church in what have been 
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the “occupied” countries of Europe has given an unexpectedly heroic 
account of itself. It has been the one institution above all others that 
has defied cruelty and immorality. It has held people together; it has 
given comfort and courage. Whatever may be true of us in America 
_and of our sister people in England, the churches of Belgium, France 
and Norway have come out of the war with a far greater devotion ac- 
corded them by their peoples as a whole than one would ever have sup- 
posed possible. Thus, Professor Auer of the Harvard Divinity School 
Faculty, coming back last winter from a trip to his native Nether- 
lands, reported to us that the stand of the Dutch churches during the 
years of German occupation had been “simply magnificent.” 

Inside Germany itself there have not been wanting brave clergy and 
laity, both Protestant and Catholic, who today command the respect of 
the modern world. Professor Einstein’s tribute has attracted wide at- 
tention: 

Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution came in Germany, I looked to 
the universities to defend it, knowing that they had always boasted of their devo- 
tion to the cause of truth, but, no, the universities were immediately silenced. 
Then I looked to the great editors of the newspapers, whose flaming editorials 
in days gone by had proclaimed their love of freedom; but they, like the universi- 
ties, were silenced in a few short weeks. 

Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s campaign for sup- 
pressing truth. I never had any special interest in the Church before, but now I 
feel a great affection and admiration for it, because the Church alone has had 
the courage and persistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral freedom. I 
am forced to confess that what I once despised now I praise unreservedly.* 


One thinks in particular of Pastor Martin Niemoller and Cardinal 
Faulhaber. Dorothy Thompson has just come back from Germany. 
She says that while there she met an old friend who had served twenty- 
eight months in a death house in one of the concentration camps. He 
had issued from his experience half mummy, half man. She asked him, 
“Who behaved best among the inmates? Business menr Intellectuals? 
What race? What political parties?” After thinking a long time he an- 
swered, “Priests.” Shé goes on to add: 

I shall remember that answer forever and translate it into a larger generaliza- 
tion. They remained men in conditions of lowest bestiality, who served an Image 


and an Idea higher than the highest achievements of man; an ideal in whom 
alone man attains significance and worth. They were those who knew that man, 


as man, is a soul. 


* The New York Times, December 23, 1940. Magazine section, p. 38. 
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We are thinking, or ought to be thinking, of what we can do to re- 
build the ruined churches of Europe, to rehabilitate these ministers of 
religion and their impoverished congregations. But it is well for us to 
remember what Pastor Marc Boegner, the spokesman for French 
Protestantism, has recently said to Christians in America and Eng- 
land, “Whatever you may do for us, you will never be able to do as 
much for us as we have done for you.” However well or ill we may 
think of churches in a land like our own, we can have nothing but 
humble admiration for Dutch Calvinists and Norwegian Lutherans 
over these last years. As long as there are such pastors and people left 
living in the world, the Christian Church is neither dead and gone, 
nor negligible. 


Vv 


As for ourselves, looking back over the years of this century in our 
own land, one has the feeling that the Utopianism of the whole peace 
movement lacked solid foundation in individual lives. ‘The ambitious 
superstructure was too high and too heavy for the foundations. Our 
ethical enthusiasm was not insincere or hypocritical and it was hon- 
estly meant. But it was in advance of what most Christians could show 
forth as surely achieved character in the terms of intimate personal re- 
lationships. One sometimes wonders whether some sort of psychologi- 
cal compensation is at work in situations of this sort, — whether many 
of us, in trying to promote the peace of the great world, are doing so 
in an unwitting attempt to shirk intimate problems in our little worlds, 
or are making a tacit admission that we are failing to solve these prob- 
lems to our own satisfaction. How little any man understands himself 
in these strange subtle processes of the human mind. 

Consequently there has been going on in our churches a quiet re- 
vival of what is traditionally called “personal religion.” This revival 
is not a reaction against our prophetic heritage nor a repudiation of 
our continuing sense of grave social responsibility; it is not defeatism 
or escapism. But it is witness to a deepening conviction that we, who 
profess and call ourselves Christians, ought to be much better per- 
sons than we have been, and shall have to be better persons than we 
now are, if our religion is to do anything to help the world toward en- 
during peace. 

Meanwhile men and women are born, live, toil, suffer, and die. They 
may not be denied religion and the help which religion gives merely 


i, aoe 
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because they are, from a Utopian standpoint, prematurely born into 
history. And beyond all Utopian dreams there is the knowledge that 
no society which is perfected merely in the terms of creature well- 


_ being can ever satisfy the heart of man. Father ‘Tyrrell, again, has said 


that when all men are properly clothed, housed, and fed, the problem 
still remains what to do with life, a problem to which they have no 
answer for whom philanthropy (the social gospel in its secular terms) 
is the whole of life. To say to puzzled, tempted, suffering humanity, 
“You can have no religion until the economic and political order is set 
right,” is to make of religion, particularly the Christian religion, a mat- 
ter of two dimensions only, rather than three. 

If reports from the chaplains in the Army and Navy are to be trusted, 
they have devoted themselves in this war far more to the pastoral care 
of individuals than to church parades and propaganda. We do not deny 
their right to this ministry and rejoice that it has been so. Any sol- 
dier, in any country, under any flag, is entitled in his human extremity 
to the ministries of religion addressed directly to his own naked wants. 
A religion which would withhold such ministries must suspect itself 
of being too pure for human nature’s daily need. 

One expects, therefore, that the Christian ministry of the next few 
years, without forfeiting its public offices, will concern itself more 
fully than in the immediate past, with its “cure of souls.” If we believe 
that there is any residual truth in the platitude about the worth of the 
individual, if we believe that the ministry of Jesus was a ministry of this 
sort and that his ministry remains a pattern for ours, then we shall not 
regard the pastoral care of single individuals as beneath our dignity or 
as an evasion of some wider task. In this respect our profession has 
much to learn from the sister profession that stands nearest to our own, 
that of medicine. Apart from the minority of their number concerned 
with public health, the doctors, particularly the doctors who are deal- 
ing with the troubles of the human mind, work with our human kind 
one by one. One may remember in this connection, also, the profound 
remark of Samuel Barnett, who spent his life trying to better the slums 
of the East End in London. Kindly people from the West End often 
came down to Toynbee Hall to aid him. They had in their pockets am- 
bitious plans for the salvation of the East End. But Canon Barnett said 
that these would-be reformers seldom did any good, that the only per- 
manent good that was being done in his dreary, needy slums was done 
by persons ‘“‘who were willing to take time and trouble with individu- 
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als.” When we ministers feel, as we sometimes do feel, that the world 
in its totality is too heavy a burden for any one man to bear, we shall 
do well to hark back to the prayer of Christ, as recorded in the seven- 
teenth chapter of John, “I have manifested thy name unto the men 
whom thou gavest me out of the world.” That is a high and hard task, 
none higher or harder or more exacting, but it has the advantage of 
being a task which can at least be defined in its dimensions. 

This deepening concern for “personal religion” is. not something 
apart from an ongoing and sober zeal for the ecumenical movement. 
The World and the Individual, to cite the title of Josiah Royce’s 
classic, are interdependent. The danger today, in the religious world 
as well as in the political world, is that we shall trust our salvation to 
some formula which is to be arbitrarily superimposed upon the facts, 
or to some fabricated mechanism. Ventures of this sort too often pro- 
vide a new form of escape, by which we avoid the stern and intimate 
rigors of self-discipline. It was said of the libertarians of the late eight- 
eenth century that they had carried the principle of freedom so far 
that, in religion, “every man had his church under his own hat.’’ Our 
prodigal denominationalism in America gives to this epigram a sober 
measure of sorry truth. ‘The one best means of correcting this situation 
lies in the prospect that hereafter every man shall have the Holy Church 
Universal in his own heart. But this prospect calls for something more 
than a facile universalizing of one’s own particular denomination, an 
act as futile as it is common. 

VI 

I have often wondered how or why we Christian ministers think we 
have any right, given the present divided state of our churches, to talk 
about peace between nations. This uneasy surmise was confirmed by a 
passage in a recent book by Charles Raven in England. He was, at the 
time of which he writes, a Canon of Liverpool Cathedral, concerned — 
with the financing and the construction of that noble edifice. One day 
he was having lunch with a prominent business man in Liverpool, a 
partner in an international banking house, who had been a colonel in 
the First World War and was serving at the moment as a member of the 
cathedral building committee. A general strike was threatening in 
England and beyond England the League of Nations was being pre- 
cariously launched. ‘They had what Raven calls a thoroughly “good 
talk.” As he rose to go, his friend said to him: 
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One moment, padre. There’s one thing I must say. You’re a damned fraud. 
You come here talking about the need for statesmen to meet in friendship at 
Geneva and for masters and men to collaborate in industry. When I see Angli- 
cans and Romans and Presbyterians and Methodists and Congregationalists and 
Baptists and Unitarians and Quakers and the Salvation Army and the rest of you 
' Christians meeting and collaborating here in Liverpool, I’ll feel that you have 


some right to expect others to do so. Till then you’re a hypocrite — and you 
know it. 


‘There is an element of overstatement in these words, but there is al- 
together too much truth in them for us to dismiss them as unwar- 
ranted and unjust. 

The church unity movement has ceased to be an ecclesiastical lux- 
ury trade and has become a moral necessity. It is on the whole the most 
hopeful single sign on the religious horizon. Our pluralism and our 
provincialism, the world over, have prevented our witnessing hitherto 
to acommon conviction. We have cancelled each other out. But, if the 
Christian Church in its entirety can learn how to speak with an un- 
equivocal voice hereafter, it probably still has in the modern world that 
strategic opportunity which goes with what is traditionally called the 
“balance of power.” In any case we cannot afford to go on building any 
longer a self-defeating tower of denominational Babel. 

The modern movement for church unity began as the dream of a few 
prophetic souls: men like Bishop Brent and Archbishop Sdderblom. 
There was, perhaps, a mid-time when it seemed in danger of falling 
into the hands of stage-managing ecclesiastics. But it is now coming 
over the horizon as the concern of us all. There are, of course, the grav- 
est difficulties attending the movement, both theoretical and practical. 
Theologically the movement seems rather reactionary to those of us 
who cannot recant our whole liberal heritage. Its doctrinal statements 
are recovered from a relatively remote past. Its language is not that of 
the ongoing sober thought of the twentieth century. These ancient for- 
mulae doubtless have in them meanings and values which we have been 
missing, but they need restatement in the terms of our own thinking 
and living, as unashamed citizens of our own time. 

Furthermore the gulf between the conservative right and the liberal 
left is still a wide one, and is not to be bridged by facile means. ‘There 
is honest difference of belief between these extremes, and nothing will 
be gained by pretending otherwise. And it is no use saying, as many 
persons do say, that it does not matter what aman believes sO long as he 
lives rightly, for every man’s conduct is determined by his beliefs. We 
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may put over against all this fashionable indifference to the content of 
faith, or lack of faith, Thomas Huxley’s sober remark, “The longer I 
live, the clearer it is to me that the most sacred act of a man’s life is to 
say and to feel, ‘I believe thus and thus to be so.’ All the greatest re- 
wards and all the heaviest penalties of existence cling about that act.” 
Church unity which denies that axiom will never come to anything. 
Indeed the whole idea of compromise and of some least common de- 
nominator in our theology has now been abandoned by the leaders of 
the unity movement, Our theses and antitheses cannot be resolved by 
compromise, they must be reconciled in some synthesis. 

The day of the prophetic pioneer in things ecumenical is over. — 
There is, alas, no single inevitable leader to succeed Archbishop Tem- 
ple. Nor is there any prospect that the movement will fall into the 
hands of professional promoters who might attempt to organize some 
kind of world-wide ecclesiastical cartel. The “Council (in process of 
formation)” does not envisage a “world-church”’ of any single domi- 
nant type, but rather a series of nationally unified churches loosely re- 
lated to one another through a common organ of spiritual unity and 
consultation. : 

‘The immediate danger is, perhaps, that the World Council, brought 
into being by official acts of constituent churches, may represent a po- 
sition too far in advance of that actually held by the rank and file of 
their members. Forty years ago, speaking at one of our summer student 
conferences, Professor Steiner said that the realization of the social gos- 
pel would have to be something more intimate and difficult than the 
mere perfecting of more blueprints; that each man would have to 
wrestle in the dark of the night, and in tears, with all that this gospel 
must cost him. Some kind of similar spiritual wrestling will be re- 
quired of Christians, one by one, if our World Council is to become a 
religious reality. It is at this point that the ecumenical movement must 
be served by a “personal religion” which is humbly and generously 
catholic at heart. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE 
ANDEAN REPUBLICS 


By PAUL HOOVER BOWMAN 


IBERTY or death” is today the cry of peoples of all lands. If we 
were to believe the testimony of their words, the cause of lib- 


erty has not a single enemy; it has been championed alike by 
Roosevelt, Hitler, Peron, and Pius. One war was fought to make the 
world safe for government that guarantees liberty to its citizens; an- 
other to protect, or to promote, or to do something about “the four 
freedoms.” It is only by examining the testimony of actions that we 
discover the various interpretations which have been placed upon the 
term “‘liberty.”’ 

The special theme of religious liberty has been sung to a particularly 
large number of variations. In the name of liberty Constantine gave 
Christianity the support of the state, and Luther ‘‘freed” it from the 
control of the state. Catholics cried out in the name of religious free- 
dom when the government of Mexico discriminated against them; 
while today in South America they claim a divine right to crush Prot- 
estantism. Yet there must be some basic agreement on the meaning of 
liberty, and certainly on the meaning of religious liberty. 

It is a fundamental assumption of this discussion that civil and reli- 
‘gious liberty are integral parts of the same cause, and will never be 
understood or attained apart from each other. Is it not significant that 
heads of states in conference on the Atlantic named freedom of worship 
as a cornerstone of right government, and likewise that church decla- 
rations from Cleveland and Delaware have considered freedom of 
speech, of assembly, and of the press to be essential to the development 
of the church? The right to worship the Creator according to the dic- 
tates of the individual heart is an inalienable right of mankind, but it 
cannot truly exist when other human liberties are restricted. A second ' 
assumption is that religion is not fulfilling its true function unless it 
permeates the secular culture with ethical principles for personal and 
group living. 

It is hoped that a review of the problem as it exists in a part of South 
America may be helpful in defining the more general issues of religious 
liberty with which liberal Christianity must grapple. 
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Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia are commonly referred to as the Andean 
republics. All three straddle the rugged range of the Andes Moun- 
tains paralleling the west coast of South America. All have scantily 
populated lowlands of desert and jungle, and thickly populated moun- 
tain plateaus with temperate-climate agriculture. All have Indian 
groups that comprise from sixty to eighty percent of the total popula- 
tion of the country: a rural people who are stolid and backward, but 
who have the industry and integrity so often lacking in others of these 
countries. 

The Andean countries along with Paraguay are generally consid- 
ered as the most retarded of the American continent. From half to 
three-fourths of the population are illiterate; economic development 
lags behind the rest of the continent; educational systems are inferior; 
and transportation is difficult. In religious development neither Ca- 
tholicism nor Protestantism is as far advanced as in neighboring 
countries. 

In common with all South American countries the Andean repub- 
lics have a history of repressive monopolies in every phase of their na- 
tional life. The wealthy and the scholarly of South America have found 
their guiding light in the Old Countries. France and Spain have held 
the cultural and intellectual ascendancy. Commerce, finance, and poh- 
tics have been developed and controlled by a small segment of the 
population, and the majority of the people have lived in economic 
bondage. No monopoly has been stronger than that of the church. The 
Spaniards who settled this part of the New World were seeking gold, 
land and power, and in the first boatloads they brought with them the 
Catholic religion and its priests to help them in their search. The auto- 
cratic control of the Spanish white man and his religion was so firmly | 
entrenched from the very beginning that it was many centuries before 
the cry of freedom was heard. This is indeed a contrast to North Amer- 
ica where religious liberty played such a major role in the settling and 
development of the nation. 


II 
Against this backdrop of history and development consider the pres- 
ent state of the cause of liberty in the Andes. 
Civil liberties were greatly advanced in the last century, but actual 
practice still leaves much to be desired. These liberties are usually 
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protected by exemplary laws, but in fact it often happens that laws are 
ignored or are impossible of attainment. ‘The laws provide for com- 
pulsory education for children, but the schools can accommodate only 
a small percentage of the children of school age. Free elections are pro- 
vided for, yet revolutions are the rule, and when an election is held the 

government candidate is too often “elected.” ‘The laws covering the 
laboring man and his working conditions are surpassed by no state in 
the world, and yet the actual standard of living falls far short of the 
perfection of the law. Government and people alike put considerable 
confidence in the labor movement, but when a National Workers’ 
Congress was called in Quito, Ecuador, on March gg, 1943, the Arch- 
bishop of Quito denounced the proposed Congress, forbade Catholic 
workers to attend, said that Ecuador had nothing to gain from social 
change, and announced that he was calling a Catholic Workers’ Con- 
gress to meet soon. 

The cause of religious liberty is no less crucial than that of civil lib- 
erty, and its legal protection is likewise far ahead of actual practice. The 
government of Ecuador was noted in the last century for its extreme 
subjugation to the authority of Rome (cf. the Concordat of 1862); 
through its constitution of 1906 Ecuador today enjoys at least legal 
freedom of worship, of civil marriage, of public burial, of public edu- 
cation, and of ‘“‘conscience in all of its aspects and manifestations in so 
far as they are not contrary to morality and public order.” Bolivia, by 
her constitution of 1938, recognizes and supports Roman Catholicism 
as the religion of the country, but for the first time in its history “guar- 
antees” (instead of “permits’’) liberty of assembly and worship to other 
religions. Peru, however, still continues the legal state religion, and 
the constitution of 1920 states: “The nation professes the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Religion and the state protects it”; it then adds: 
“No one may be persecuted for his ideas or his beliefs.” 

In actual practice, however, there is little difference in the status of 
religious liberty in Bolivia and Ecuador; involved, as both are, in a 
struggle between the liberal forces of labor, education and govern- 
ment, and the conservative Roman Catholic church. Occasionally one 
hears of acts of persecution against non-Catholics, but these seldom oc- 
cur today and then usually in the outlying provinces. These and other 
more indirect violations of religious liberty stem almost entirely from 
the Catholic clergy; in all cases with which the writer had personal 
acquaintance the original incentive to action came directly from some 
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Catholic cleric. In 1944, for example, the Y.W.C.A. was established in 
La Paz, Bolivia, with a Bolivian Catholic lady as full-time secretary; 
but the church immediately threatened all Catholics who attended 
there with excommunication, even though it was generally known 
that the ‘“Y” made no attempt to change the religious views of any of its 
members. In co-operation with an Ecuadorian committee the Church 
of the Brethren established a community center for boys in Quito as 
an educational, recreational and medical institution. Soon after the 
opening it was attacked by the clergy of the city as a place of the devil, 
and for two weeks children were afraid to come within the doors. 

Again, on June 29, 1943, the Archbishop of Quito issued in a four- 
teen-page pamphlet a Pastoral Letter given over exclusively to a 
Treatise on Protestantism. The reason for the letter is evident in its 
first sentence, and the lines quoted below eloquently bespeak the 
Catholic concept of religious liberty and tolerance: 


For some time we have been observing, with heart overcome by pain, that the 
work of the Protestants has been intensified among us. . . . In other more pros- 
perous times it would not have been necessary for the Pastor to raise his voice and 
give the cry of alarm to his sheep; the Catholic instinct, deeply rooted in the 
Ecuadorian heart, would have been sufficient to keep them from danger. . 

Don’t forget, beloved sons, that outside of the Catholic church there is no sal- 
vation. . . . Even though the numerous Protestant sects take the name of Chris- 
tians, they are usurping this glorious title without any right... . 

Its (Protestantism’s) founders were Luther, frail apostate, glutton and liber- 
tine, who, breaking his religious vows, joined himself in sacrilegious concubinage 
with a disgraced nun, unfaithful as he to her sacred promises . . .; Calvin, of 
whom Erasmus said that he was “the pest of mankind”; and Galippe, Protestant 
writer, who attained the realization of his intentions first by cunning and then 
by violence. . . 

Protestantism is a sect that . . . agrees only on this point — in protesting 
against the authority of the church. . . . Like the chameleon Protestantism 
changes its color according to the rays of light of temporary advantage. . . 

Do you know who are the Catholics that, traitorous to their faith, become 
Protestants? We are going to tell you. They are the immoral priests, the religious 
violators of their vows who do not want to fulfill their sacred duties of religious 
and clerical celibacy. Who else? Laymen who like Judas are not ashamed to sell 
their Master for a fistful of filthy silver... . 

Without national unity it will not take long for Ecuador to disappear from 
the map. National unity! But, for heaven’s sake, observe that if this most desired 
national unity does not yet exist, there does exist on the other hand a unity that 
will serve it as an immovable base, that is its vital strength, its most nourishing ~ 
sustenance, the greatest . . . and most irrevocable of unities, the Catholic unity. 
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Here is represented the attempted monopoly by the church of all re- 
ligious expression in a nation that constitutionally provides for reli- 
gious freedom. 

In Peru, ancient seat of the Spanish political and religious empire in 
the new world, there continues a strong connection between state and 
Roman Catholic church. Here there have been more severe infringe- 
ments of the liberty of worship, and the last few years have seen an 
increase in the number of unfortunate incidents of this character. 
Whether the new political regime in Peru will bring basic improve- 
ments remains to be seen, but up to the present the Church has had an 
almost unlimited power. The Catholic faith must be taught in all the 
schools, public and private, in classes and in public masses for all 
pupils; non-Catholics may be excused but usually only at the cost of 
pressure and ridicule. In 1943 educational officials attempted to force 
Protestant schools not only to teach the Catholic religion, but to em- 
ploy Catholics, preferably priests, to give the instruction. Fortunately, 
this effort was not entirely successful. Peru has been notorious for its 
religious discrimination in the granting of passport visas. The Method- 
ist bishop of Peru is a Chilean and lives in Chile, but he was refused a 
thirty day visa to attend the annual conference in Peru and to visit the 
churches. Finally he was granted a transit visa for a few days to transact 
his necessary business. 

One specific incident that occurred in the fall of 1943 in Lima is 
worthy of mention to illustrate the complicated motives involved in re- 
ligious persecution. A North American missionary of the Holiness sect 
organized a small church in a new residential section of Lima. Shortly 
thereafter a Catholic priest of Spanish nationality opened a meeting 
house in the same block. Later on the priest began to parade his chil- 
dren up and down the street, ringing bells and singing, at the time of 
Protestant meetings; some of the songs attacked the Protestants and 
foreigners rather harshly. One evening two leaders of the city who had 
been informed of these acts gathered with the crowd at the priest's 
open-air meeting in the street near the Protestant church; one was an 
English mission leader, the other a Peruvian civic leader, of course 
nominally Catholic. At the end of the singing there were shouts from 
the priest’s group, “Down with the foreigners,” “Down with democ- 
racy,” “Down with the United Nations,” “Long live Peru.” The priest 
felt called upon to show to the crowd a letter from a government ofh- 
cjal written on official stationery commending him for his work in this 
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suburb and offering him any help that he might need. This story, fully 
authenticated, was brought to the attention of liberal leaders, and in 
the next meeting of the Peruvian senate an appeal was made from the 
floor that steps be taken to guarantee protection for constitutional 
rights of religious liberty. The result was a shake-up of several govern- © 
mental departments, the ousting of several officials, and an instruction 
to the foreign office to grant passport visas irrespective of religious con- — 
siderations. Thus the struggle for religious liberty continues today. 


III 


Some consideration must be given to the state of the Roman Catho- 
lic church in the Andean republics; not in the spirit of criticism or 
censure, even though most that will be said is negative, but in the spirit 
of setting forth facts in the sincere hope that all religion may benefit 
therefrom. 

It would indeed be difficult for any religion to live as a state church 
through four centuries of complete religious monopoly and totally 
avoid the pitfalls of privilege, intolerance, and internal corruption. . 
The religion of the Andes is no exception. Many writers have decried 
the lack of strong, moral leadership among the Catholic clergy of Latin 
America, and the criticism is well justified. ‘The sins of the flesh among 
the Latin clergy are known to all and simply taken for granted. Thus 
there is much reason to give thanks for those fine souls who have led 
exemplary priestly lives. Likewise, in the teaching of the church there 
is little emphasis on moral and ethical principles of Christian living. 
To the eyes of an outsider there seems to be practically no moral im- 
perative in the South American culture, and for this the church in 
power must take responsibility. A recent news story read: 


The Rev. Friar , the Guardian Father of the Convent of San Francisco of 
this city died violently in the town of Milagro due to a serious intoxication. . . . 
His funeral took place in the midst of great consternation of Guayaquil so- 


ciety because he was highly esteemed for his eminent oratorical gifts and great 
Christian faith.® 


This does not sound particularly strange to readers in Ecuador. 
Furthermore, the Church must be held at least partially responsible 
for the misery and ignorance of the masses of the people. The Church 
has opposed many educational and social programs destined to bring a 
better life to its people. For instance, all of the Indian tribes, whether 
they be found in the jungles, in the backward or in the prosperous sec- 
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tions, are easy prey to ‘‘firewater,”’ and the majority of these people live 
in slavery to their chicha. It is the custom in many communities for the 
Church to hold frequent feast days, and several hosts are appointed for 
the day whose duty it is to provide drinks for the entire congregation 
or village. This not only increases the number of days of intoxication 
but keeps the members in economic bondage, — for usually they have 
to go in debt or at least use up their savings to buy the necessary drinks. 
This is no small issue in the life of the Indian today. 

The old systems of tithing are also continued, but they have been 
commercialized and divorced from all possible spiritual connotation. 
In days gone by it was the custom for the faithful to bring to the church 
or to the priest a tenth of their harvest as a thank offering and a con- 
tribution to the church. Today the tenths are not brought willingly, 
and the rather lucrative business of collecting these tenths from the 
Indians is sold outright to a middleman who is in turn permitted to 
keep all he can extract from his area. One man known to the writer 
paid 100 sucres a year for the privilege of collecting from a certain sec- 
tion, and the value of the goods he collected surpassed 1000 sucres a 
year. While accompanying him on his rounds it was discovered that 
most of the families refused to give him anything when he first ap- 
peared, but, with information gained from neighbors and children 
concerning the size of the harvest, he usually was able by arguments 
and threats to exact his portion — in the name of the church. 

Perhaps the Church in other lands does not know some of the abuses 
perpetrated in its name, but it does recognize that its organization in 
the Andean republics is inferior. Catholic missionaries have been sent 
out from the United States and elsewhere in recent years, and they are 
coming to know firsthand some of the shortcomings described above. 
In some cases they are finding it difficult to work under the South 
American organization whose practices are to them so indefensible. 
And yet the Catholic hierarchy of the United States in 1942 issued a 
proclamation defending its religious monopoly in South America. 


IV 


But what of the Protestant church in these areas? It must be exam- 
ined in the same critical light as Catholicism. 

Protestantism, like Catholicism, is rather poorly represented in the 
Andes, with, of course, some notable exceptions. ‘The scene is domi- 
nated by faith missions of the fundamentalist type of religion, sup- 
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ported by tabernacle and independent groups in Britain and the 
United States. Ecuador has two such groups and one work of an estab- 
lished church; Peru and Bolivia have twenty or more groups in each 
of their countries with no more than three or four representing or- 
ganized denominations. The Seventh Day Adventists exist in all the 
countries but they operate as a separate, non-co-operating entity. 

No groups are to be criticized for their theology, for that belongs to 
the individual and the sect; but some of the methods used need to be 
examined. The most common failing is the method of preaching in a 
small town for a short time, accepting members into the church, then 
considering the job finished and moving to another place. Such emo- 
tional conversions cannot take the place of long study of the Scriptures 
and of the history of the church, and consequently these groups usually 
disintegrate rather rapidly when guidance and leadership are with- 
drawn. This lack of emphasis on a changed way of living is noted by the 
thinking people of the country, who say: ““This is no different from the 
religion we have, and it is not the answer to our needs.” 

The independent groups are always wary of any form of co-operative 
activity, and feel they cannot associate with any person or group that 
does not agree with them in their fundamentalist beliefs. Various at- 
tempts have been made to establish co-operative councils, but their 
life has been short and mostly taken up with keeping the groups to- 
gether rather than in constructive co-operative planning. The most 
recent effort in Bolivia broke up because one of the member mission- 
aries attended a mass meeting where John R. Mott was speaking, and 
this “mingling with modernists” brought censure from home groups 
and the consequent disintegration of the Council. 

Protestants are generally more tolerant than Catholics, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult for anyone living in South America to refrain from 
intolerant attitudes toward some of the practices of Catholic groups. 
Usually missionaries keep these attitudes as matters of private opinion, 
but on several occasions witnessed by the writer the Catholic church 
was attacked in public Protestant services. This type of preachment 
which concerns itself with organizations rather than principles must be 
just as severely criticized here as when it occurs in a Catholic pulpit. 

There have been indeed some notable examples of Christian work 
by Protestant bodies in these countries. The seven schools of the 
Methodists, the Scottish Presbyterian school, the native churches and 
the now famous farm work of the Ganadian Baptists, the child center 
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of the Church of the Brethren, the educational work of the Seventh 
_ Day Adventists, and the hospitals of the Methodists and Adventists are 
building solidly for the future religious development of the region. 
And let it be said to the credit of the Protestant cause that its foreign 
representatives, regardless of denomination or theology, generally 
have led upright Christian lives in the communities where they have 
been stationed, and that the lives of its true converts are distinguish- 
ably superior to others around them. This is a matter of common 
knowledge to the public. For example, a wealthy man of Bolivia asked 
that a Protestant missionary be executor of his will because he wanted 
someone he could trust to be honest. A city in Bolivia was seeking 
some office workers to handle money in the city treasury, and an- 
nounced that only Protestants need apply. This emphasis on personal 
integrity is readily appreciated in countries where moral standards are 
not well developed, and because of its ethics and its teaching by exam- 
ple Protestantism is well received by the general populace. ‘The state, 
as long as it is not under the domination of the Catholic church, has 
usually seen fit to co-operate in numerous ways with Protestant mis- 
sion work —- by granting land for churches, by building roads to dis- 
tant stations, by certifying schools and hospitals. South America recog- 
nizes as its main problems those of medicine, education, and agricul- 
ture, and she is anxious to do something about them. Foreign missions 
that make some contribution to the solution of these national prob- 
lems are gratefully received and given freedom in their work, but those 
who limit themselves exclusively to evangelistic work are too often 
regarded with suspicion and annoyance. Protestantism has not made 
the progressive strides in the Andean republics that it has in Brazil 
and Chile largely because of this narrow concept of religion held by 
the majority of the missions. 


Vv 


A society cannot be truly known by its legal provisions for civil and 
religious liberties nor by the institutions it harbors, but rather by the 
integrity of its members and the purposiveness of its life. Is the Andean 
society integrated? 

The general picture is one of lethargy — lack of energy and lack of 
ambition. Its religion has failed to instill moral guideposts for personal 
and group life, and as a result there are no eternal principles around 
which a society with its various elements can rally. With no great 
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causes or principles there are no reasons for co-operative activity 
among the different social classes, and therefore there is little social 
unity. With lack of cohesion among its members there is sown through- 
out the fiber of the people a fearful distrust of other persons and 
groups, which brings selfishness and self-centeredness. With such wide- 
spread social disorganization there is little basis for a group religious 
experience or a great faith. 

This is serious criticism to lodge against a nation or type of civiliza- 
tion: and if this analysis be correct the social and religious institutions 
that have been serving the society must indeed have failed. Philan- 
thropies and private humanitarian efforts are practically non-existent. 
Generally individuals do not feel ready to give time or money unless 
they can see some personal benefit resulting. Voluntarism is singularly 
lacking, but of course this is not surprising when the history of mo- 
nopoly in their life is remembered. The existence of a Rotary Club is 
in itself exceptional; but when that club raised funds for a children’s 
dispensary it occasioned the following editorial comment: 


Social co-operation is not exactly one of our national virtues; generally insti- 
tutions and individuals fortify themselves in their own interests and ambitions 
and operate almost exclusively in efforts for personal benefit. Also, we are made 
more for asking than for giving. Thence, when once in a while one of us is in- 
spired toward philanthropy, it appears as extraordinary as it is implausible.+ 


“Julio IV,” popular liberal, wrote in his column “Charlas del Dia”: 


Faith is good for nothing in this country. . . . Of no use is faith if, having it, 
everyone remains seated in an attitude of waiting. They say that faith moves 
mountains, but here there is something that contradicts the saying, perhaps the 
equator or, who knows, the climate and the seasons. Faith doesn’t move even the 
leaf of a tree.® 


‘The well-known Luis Alberto Sanchez wrote recently: 


If we lack anything in Latin America it is an affirmative spiritual unity. Cre- 
ated in a dogmatic atmosphere of affirmations and negations, we have lacked the 
interior drive called faith. We have unity in skepticism, in negation, for we have 
always lived under the regime of monopoly. . . .* 


With no great incentive to change and progress and no social group 
moving in that direction, the individual person who would aid the 
cause of human betterment is thrown into a very frustrating psycho- 
logical situation. With whom should he work for progress? ‘The two 
most recognized liberal movements are labor and Protestantism. To 
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embrace the Protestant religion too often means that he will be ostra- 
cized from his own friends and acquaintances, that he will associate 
with an underprivileged and uneducated class of people, and that the 
leaders will not be interested in the various social issues of his country. 
_ Labor might provide him with kindred spirits, but often it is tied up 
with political ideologies that are unacceptable. The individual, un- 
able to find resources in social groups, eventually comes back to the 
jungle rule of everyone for himself, and in order to promote his con- 
cern for the common good he will have to sponsor it himself. But in a 
society where principles are rather scarce, any new effort will usually 
be judged on personal grounds rather than on its permanent signifi- 
cance. Consequently there exist myriads of small and largely unrelated 
attempts to provide direction and goals for society, but without a basic 
philosophy and without mutual assistance these efforts are greatly lim- 
ited in their effectiveness. 

South American culture is rich in art, literature and tradition, but 
it lacks unity and vitality. It is far from being completely Catholic as is 
so often claimed; neither is it totally secular. But above all, it is looking 
for direction, and for some commanding causes for which to live. 


VI 


Finally, around what issues does the struggle for religious liberty 
now center, and what is the role of Protestantism in that struggler 

The first great issue in the Andes is that of education, and without a 
significant advance in the literacy and instruction of the masses there 
cannot be a vital development of religion. This education must cover 
all fields of learning, reach all sections of the population, and extend 
long enough to produce an informed public; for this there is no sub- 
stitute. . 

Second, there should be progress in the separation of church and 
state in all three countries, but especially in Peru; and with it the | 
realization in fact of a tolerance of all religious beliefs. ‘There has been 
considerable advance in tolerance in the last few decades, but liberal 
Protestants and Catholics should welcome every opportunity to edu- 
cate toward religious understanding and to protest unfortunate acts 
of intolerance. Care must be taken that this does not produce an anti- 
religious state, but rather that the Church is freed from the shackles 
of compromise with political power. The church must serve the best 
interests of the state, but it must never be servile to it. 
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Third, religious freedom needs to be fortified by a culture based on 
the principle of voluntarism. This presupposes that society will dis- 
cover within itself the initiative and energy to fulfill its destiny. As a 
means to this end there should be developed voluntary social groups 
that will take upon themselves the various common concerns and do 
something about them. Religious forces need to encourage and sponsor 
intelligent activity in the fields of public health, secular education, 
agriculture, and economic reform, to create the more abundant life. 

Fourth, the immediate concern of foreign missions should be the de- 
velopment of native leadership, and the granting to it of the main re- 
sponsibilities of the church. There is unquestionably a rising tide of 
nationalism in South America, and it may some day exclude all foreign 
residents. This has been mistakenly labeled as Fascism or anti-Ameri- 
canism, but rather it represents the growing pains of national con- 
sciousness. This is essentially good, for it shows life in the body politic. 
The forces from the outside that oppose this nationalism, be they po- 
litical or religious, will inevitably lose the right to play a helping role 
in its future development. Furthermore, it seems likely that opposition 
from the outside might well force these nations into unhealthy isola- 
tionism and international bitterness. Enough of this has already been 
caused by unwise international policies: ecumenical Christianity 
should not become party to these pressures. Does this mean that for- 
eign missionaries should withdraw immediately? No. Unfortunately 
the national church is not yet strong enough to carry on as it should 
without foreign personnel and finances; but it does mean that mis- 
sionaries should act as counselors to a national church that is attempt- 
ing to carry out its own responsibilities — for how else but by trying is 
leadership developed? 

Fifth, there should be developed ways of co-operation between reli- 
gious groups at both the local and national levels, and this should in- 
clude all Protestants and Catholics. While this does not seem too likely 
of early fulfillment, it must be worked at now. At least all Protestants 
should co-operate; they must speak out unitedly in the local commu- 
nity on issues of importance. It is entirely possible that the native 
Christians, if left alone without denominational prejudices of other 
lands, might develop much greater unity of the Protestant sécts; in- 
deed, one great, national Protestant church is not unthinkable. Should 
they not have the chance to develop according to their own needs? 

Sixth, the churches need to work with the liberal social movements 
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in helping to establish civil liberties, and in turn to invite the help of 
these groups in the struggle for religious liberty. ‘The churches and 
labor groups in the Andean countries have had practically no contact. 
The churches have also neglected the universities and the alert student 
eroups, who perhaps furnish the most fertile field for a dynamic reli- 
gion. The so-called middle class hardly exists here, but it is growing 
and is regarded by many as the most hopeful source of progressive lead- 
ers. The churches have been working with the indigenous Indian 
movement, and the Indian has proven to have a peculiarly ready and 
deep understanding of the Christian ethic. 


How these issues will be solved and who will solve them remain to 
be seen. There is no reason to suppose that the Roman Catholic church 
will of her own volition give up her monopoly, and she shows no in- 
clination to initiate any changes in the status quo unless forced to by 
the state or by other religions. The state continues its support of lib- 
eralizing efforts — the expropriation of land, the aid of Protestant 
schools, the support of labor — but it cannot lead such efforts. It is the 
thesis of this article that the Protestant church has a great mission to 
fulfill in South America — namely, that of being a united, tolerant, but — 
vigorous voice for the rights and responsibilities of free men in a Chris- 
tian society. Protestantism is a minority voice, but as such it can con- 
tribute to the spiritual improvement and increase of the great Catholic 
church, and to the Kingdom which is their common goal. 
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THE PROSPECT FOR THE WORLD 
COUNCIL 


By SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


OR eight years the World Council of Churches has existed in a 

preliminary form with only a provisional structure. After the 

Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences of 1937, and especially after 
the drafting of the Constitution at Utrecht in 1938, it was optimis- 
tically assumed that within two or three years the Council would be 
established under the terms of its official charter. Before eighteen 
months had passed after the Utrecht meeting, however, the World 
War had come. The hopes for the first Assembly of the Council re- 
ceded to a distant horizon. The Council was left like a new-born in- 
fant, gasping for breath; and some of its friends and relatives were un- 
certain whether it could survive. 

In the survival of the Council during its infancy, despite the unfa- 
vorable environment, the eye of faith must see something more than 
human contriving. ‘Throughout the devastating years of war, when 
international institutions of a merely secular character — political, 
economic, cultural — were breaking into pieces, the World Council of 
Churches not only maintained its existence but experienced a remark- 
able growth. 

Instead of disintegrating as a result of the world conflict, the Coun- 
cil appeared as a more vital reality than before. Additional Churches 
voted to become members until the number has reached ninety. The 
hopes of many leaders in the Churches become more and more cen- 
tered in the Council. Its program of service expanded to meet emer- 
gency needs created by the war, such as the work for refugees, the reli- 
gious ministry to prisoners of war, and the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures among groups shut off from their normal source of supply. Con- 
tacts were maintained among the Churches of the world, even (to a sur- 
prising degree) between the Churches of some of the nations that were 
at war. The story of anti-Nazi resistance by Christians in one country 
was made known to Christians of other countries in a way that pro- 
vided mutual encouragement and support. Even in the midst of the 
worst war-time destruction post-war plans for Christian reconstruction 
on an ecumenical basis were conceived and initiated. 
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‘The expansion of the World Council’s program received visible ex- 
_ pression in its new physical habitat. The small rented office in Geneva 
had become completely outgrown before the end of the war. Today 
the Council occupies commodious and attractive headquarters of its’ 
_ own on Route de Malagnou, Geneva, housing nearly sixty workers. 
The establishment of a training center for ecumenical leadership, 
made possible through a recent munificent gift of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., requires the purchase of another property in or near Geneva. 

These and other activities have been increasing so fast that there 
may even be danger of their outrunning the development of the Coun- 
cil itself as an ecumenical reality. One cannot help wondering whether 
its many services may prove to be a top-heavy structure for which there 
is not a sufficiently solid foundation in an actual unity of life in the 
Churches themselves and in their relation to each other in the Coun- 
cil. Or, to change the figure of speech, there is reason for concern as to 
whether the central trunk of the ecumenical tree is sturdy enough to 
support its many wide-spreading branches. 

In the strategy of strengthening the essential basis of the World 
Council in its relation to the Churches that are its natural constituency 
three areas call for major consideration at the present juncture. ‘These 
have to do with the Church of Germany, the Eastern Orthodox bodies 
and the Younger Churches. 


I 


The German Church. The relation of the German Church to the 
World Council in the period immediately following the war is mani- 
festly a matter of prime importance. A Council that did not find the 
way of drawing together the Churches of Allied and of Axis countries 
would thereby confess itself as lacking in any deep ecumenical fellow- 
ship and as too feeble to count for much in the process of reconciliation 
and rebuilding in Europe. 

The effects of the National Socialist policies, both upon the internal 
life of the Church in Germany and upon its relations with other 
Churches, were so disruptive that at the close of the war it was impos- 
sible to predict what its own situation would be or what would be its 
attitude toward the World Council. Happily, the issue was not long in 
doubt. The problem was solved, at least in principle, within the first 
few weeks after the war. When the new Council of “The Evangelical 
Church in Germany,” organized at Treysa in August 1945, held. its 
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first session in Stuttgart, Oct. 18-20, it welcomed a delegation sent by 
the World Council. The delegation expressed its high appreciation 
for what the struggle of the Confessional Church in Germany had 
meant to the ecumenical movement during the war, and at the same 
time raised the question whether the present attitude of the German 
Church made possible a full understanding and co-operation as be- 
tween it and the Churches of other lands. This prompted the German 
Church Council to issue an official statement recognizing both the 
moral responsibility of the German people for the evil deeds of the 
National Socialist regime and the failure of the Church generally to 
manifest a more vigorous opposition. 


With great pain [these spokesmen for the German Church declared,] do we 
say that through us has endless suffering been brought to many peoples and 
countries. . . . Though we have struggled for many years in the name of Jesus 
Christ against a spirit which had found its terrible expression in the National 
Socialist regime of violence, yet we accuse ourselves for not witnessing more 
courageously, for not praying more faithfully, for not believing more joyously, 
for not loving more ardently. 


The statement then went on to affirm the purpose of the German 
Church to cleanse itself of “influences alien to the faith” and its desire 
for membership in the World Council. . 

When we bear in mind that after the First World War the question 
of “war guilt” bedevilled ecumenical relations for a decade, we may 
take it as an occasion for gratitude that our brethren in the German 
Church have at such an early date gone so far in removing what might 
have been a thorny obstacle to ecumenical co-operation for several 
years. Such a declaration as this, profoundly Christian in quality and 
tone, must be an inspiration to Christians in other lands. Certainly it 
cannot be accepted by them in any mood of self-righteousness. The 
only appropriate response is an answering spirit of penitence and hu- 
mility on our part for our own shortcomings in the life of both our na- 
tions and our churches. 

And it must be frankly recorded that we cannot assume that there is 
already an effective groundwork of understanding between the Chris- 
tians of Germany and of the Allied countries. That there are possibili- 
ties of serious tension is certain. Indeed they have already emerged. 
They have to do chiefly with the policies pursued by the Military Oc- 
cupation of the Allies as these policies impinge upon the concern of 
the German Churches for their own people. Their leaders do not hesi- 
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tate to point out, for example, that the expulsion of millions of Ger- 
mans from Poland, Silesia, East Prussia and the Sudetenland is ac- 
companied by intolerable injustice and needless suffering. They want 
to know what the Christians of America and England are doing about 
this situation. 

There is a puzzling question of a technical sort having to do with 
the character of the new organization which bears the name of “‘Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany.” As set up at the Treysa Conference it 
represents a drawing together of the “Confessional Church,” the so- 
called “intact” Landeskirchen (like those of Bavaria and Hanover) 
and the Prussian Union. But is the new body to be thought of as a 
Church or as a federation of churches, Lutheran, Reformed and Un- 
ion? Clearly it is not a Church in the sense of having a single confes- 
sional standard and a single church order. On the other hand, it goes 
beyond the ordinary type of federation in that it has been given au- 
- thority to act in an official capacity in relation to the Churches outside 
of Germany. As successor in this respect to the former German Church 
Federation, which had been a participant in the Life and Work move- 
ment prior to the Oxford Conference, it has asked for membership in 
the World Council. 


II 


The Eastern Orthodox Church. The relation of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox bodies to the World Council is a matter of crucial moment, af- 
fecting not only the practical operation of the Council in large areas of 
Europe and the Near East but even the very nature and meaning of 
the World Council itself. For it is through the participation of Ortho- 
doxy that the Council most clearly becomes a more-than-Protestant 
movement and carries the full Catholic heritage also. Without a sub- 
stantial participation of Orthodoxy the World Council could hardly 
expect to be regarded as truly ecumenical. 

One is therefore sorry to be required to say that the connection of 
Eastern Orthodoxy with the World Council is still rather tenuous. Sev- 
eral of its leaders are deeply interested, maintain warm personal con- 
tacts with the Council’s work, are members of the Provisional Com- 
mittee, and offer substantial hopes for future developments. But none 
of the larger churches of the Orthodox tradition have yet made an 
official decision to join. There are four or five member-churches from 
the Orthodox family but they are relatively small groups, like the 
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Romanian and Syrian Churches in America and the Orthodox bodies 
of Latvia and Estonia. 

The explanation for this situation is probably to be found, in con- 
siderable part, in the abnormal — in some cases revolutionary — po- 
litical and economic conditions in the midst of which the larger Or- 
thodox Churches are now set. This is certainly the case in Russia, and 
also, in varying degrees, in countries like Greece and Yugoslavia and 
Romania. 

Doubtless the decisive factor in the future relations of Orthodox 
Christianity to the World Council is the Church of Russia. As re- 
cently as three years ago the ecumenical movement hardly took it into 
account; it was in such a harassed and defensive position that no one 
thought of it as any longer a dominant factor in the Eastern Orthodox 
world. Today the situation is very different. Ihe Russian Church has 
emerged into a much stronger position in relation to the Russian 
people and the Russian state. In view both of its own new situation 
within Russia and the immense influence of Russia in much of the 
European Continent, it seems likely that the Russian Church will be 
the focal point in the leadership of Eastern Orthodoxy. 

What will be the bearing of this upon the relation of Eastern Ortho- 
doxy to the ecumenical movement? That is an enigma which it is not yet 
possible to solve. Indeed, one can hardly discover any clue that might 
help in the solution. The veil of secrecy still hangs too heavily over 
Russia to justify one in essaying the role of prophet about the future 
attitudes of the Russian Church toward other Churches. It has to be 
said that such contacts as there have thus far been between representa- — 
tives of the Russian Church and the other Churches of Europe and 
America, have been hardly more than polite gestures. There has been 
no give-and-take of discussion about the basic assumptions and policies _ 
of the respective Churches. We are still in the dark about the Russian 
Church with respect to things of intense consequences for the ecu- 
menical movement. 

Suppose, for example, the Church of Russia should become a mem- 
ber of the World Council of Churches tomorrow. Would its repre- 
sentatives in the Council really represent a Church or a state? Would 
they be prepared to discuss, in an atmosphere of freedom, what Chris- 
tianity means for economic policies, for international relations, for the 
rights of minorities, ecclesiastical or political, for freedom in the ut- 
terance of personal conviction? In a word, would the Russian Church, 
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in its relation to Christians of other lands, be allowed to function as a 
Church, with an independent life of its own rooted in its relation to 
Christ, or would it be required to be an instrument of political power? 
We simply do not know. Until there is more evidence than is available 
today, the relation of the Russian Church to the World Council is a 
question that must wait for further light. It is hoped that a conference 
on the subject with representatives of the Russian Church can be ar- 
ranged soon. 


III 


The Younger Churches. A Council that is to merit description as 
ecumenical must obviously not be limited to the Churches of the 
western half of the world. Yet there are serious difficulties of a practical 
kind in the process of bringing the Churches of Asia and Africa and 
the Pacific Isles (as well as the Evangelical bodies in Latin America) 
into full: participation in the World Council’s life. Most of these 
Churches are still young, as compared with the much longer develop- 
ment of Christianity in the West, and many of them do not have the re- 
sources, either in personnel or money, to enable them to take a part in 
the Council’s program commensurate with their importance in the 
ecumenical family. The conferences associated with the Council have 
all been held in the West and although the Younger Churches have not 
been without their representatives, their direct contacts with its on- 
going work and planning have been relatively slight. 

These Younger Churches have, however, had an organic connection 
with the International Missionary Council for nearly twenty-five years. 
The relations between the World Council and the International Mis- 
sionary Council are for this reason (and for other reasons also) of great 
significance. Fortunately, these relations are of the very best and are 
‘not marred by the institutional jealousy and concern for position that 
often accompany organizational developments. Convincing evidence 
of this is found in the fact that the first post-war meetings of the World 
Council’s Provisional Committee and of the International Missionary 
Council’s Ad Interim Committee in February of this year were ar- 
ranged as parts of a concerted plan. Moreover, a reciprocal relationship 
has been established in accordance with which the two organizations 
are regularly represented in each other's meetings. | 

Still more important, the leaders of both movements are in warm 
personal fellowship and desire to re-enforce each other. The Inter- 
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national Missionary Council, by reason of its world-wide interests, is 
eager to see the greatest possible strengthening of the ecumenical 
spirit; and the World Council is keenly aware that the growth of an 
ecumenical Church has been and must continue to be a result of the 
missionary spirit. 

The problem, however, of creating the kind of organizational struc- 
ture which will embody and further these attitudes of goodwill and 
mutual helpfulness, still remains. It will not do to let the ecumenical 
movement be permanently divided into two organizations structurally 
independent of each other, — one having its special interest in Europe 
and America, the other focussing attention on Asia and Africa. The re- 
sult would be only hemispherical, not global. If there were to continue 
to be two bodies, each presuming to bea “world” oran “international” 
council of the Churches, although one dealt with the western half of 
the world and the other with the eastern half, the Church would never 
create the impression that it was confronting “one world” and had a 
strategy based on this inescapable fact. 

The leadership of the World Council and of the International 
Missionary Council must therefore give sustained thought and study 
during the next few years to formulating a plan for uniting their forces, 
or at least effecting some full co-ordination of their work. The great 
values which inhere in the history and contacts of the International 
Missionary Council must be conserved but this must be done in a way 
which does not require the Younger Churches either to relate them- 
selves to two separate organizations of world-wide scope or to choose 
between them as objects of their ecumenical loyalty. 

While this long-range problem of relationships is being solved, and 
perhaps as at least a partial method of solving it, it may prove feasible 
for the World Council and the International Council to establish a 
joint office somewhere in the East. Such a step is today under considera- 
tion. Neither of the organizations now has an office in the East, yet each 
needs one. ‘The International Missionary Council urgently needs it 
because so much of its primary concern is centered there. The World 
Council needs it in order to bring the point of view and experience of 
the Younger Churches more directly into the orbit of its life. From its 
standpoint a base of operations in some city like Bombay or Shanghai 
is every whit as important as its offices in London or New York, and 
perhaps more so. A joint office in the East, representing the interests 
of both organizations, would serve each in valuable ways and also help 
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to bring the Younger Churches into a more dynamic relationship with 
the ecumenical movement as a whole. 


IV 


Plans and Programs: The First Assembly. In several areas important 
decisions are now in the making which may go far toward determining 
‘how constructive and creative a role the World Council is likely to play 
in the next decade. The time has come for definite planning for the first 
Assembly of the Council, as provided in the constitution. At the pres- 
ent writing it seems probable that the date will be in 1948. 

On the one hand, it is desirable to establish the Council on a fully 
representative and official basis as soon as possible. It is also desirable 
that the Assembly meet soon enough to take advantage of the en- 
hanced expectations for the Church that have arisen in many countries 
as a result of the witness of the Church during the war. On the other 
hand, the date must not be so early as to preclude processes of thor- 
oughgoing study and the effective focussing of thought and prayer in 

all the Churches on the life-and-death issues in the relation of Chris- 
tian faith and life to the world. It would be a grave error to allow so 
little time for preparation that the Assembly would be less meaningful 
than the Oxford or Edinburgh Conferences of 1937. In the present 
chaos of civilization no one could be satisfied with a meeting which 
dealt only with the internal organizational problems of the Council 
and did not wrestle with some of the basic questions which the des- 
perate state of the world presents to the Church. 


Vv 


Mobilizing Christian Youth. Already there are pleas from several 
quarters that the Council inaugurate some plan for kindling the imagi- 
nation of young people with a vision of the ecumenical Church and its 
significance in the post-war world. It is urged with much force that in 
_ bidding for the loyalty of youth the Church must not leave the initia- 
tive to secular movements such as were responsible for the world youth 
conference hastily convened in London last summer. Preliminary con- 
- versations among representatives of several organizations in the field 
of work with young people, looking toward a second “World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth,” similar in scope to the Amsterdam Confer- 
ence of 1939, have been begun. ‘The date proposed is 1947. 

From the standpoint of logical sequence, such a gathering probably 
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should follow, rather than precede, the Assembly of the Council, but 
practical considerations seem to call for a youth conference without 
waiting for the more formal structure of the World Council to be com- 
pleted. Young people do not remain young for many years and if the 
appeal of the ecumenical Church does not claim their attention before 
they become absorbed in the responsibilities of adult life they may 
never see the church in large enough terms to command their alle- 
giance. 


vi 


International Affairs. The concern of the World Council with inter- 
national affairs and world order is already well recognized. At the Ox- 
ford Conference one of the most important sections dealt with the 
Universal Church and the World of Nations. One of the early tasks of 
the Provisional Committee was the holding of a consultation of Church 
leaders from different countries in the face of the international crisis 
of 1939. The time has now clearly come for a continuous service in this 
field and a Department of International Affairs has accordingly been 
proposed, the chief functions of which would be: 


to coordinate the activities of the Churches in the various nations in behalf of 
international justice and world order; (In this connection the work of the Fed- — 
eral Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable Peace is recognized as out- 
standing.) 

to stimulate the Churches in all countries to greater activity and competence in 
relation to the policies of their own governments; 

to study international problems from the standpoint of the world-wide Church 
and to make the results widely known through all the Churches; 

to give prophetic utterance on appropriate occasions to the spiritual foundations 
which must underlie contemporary political decisions. 


Plans are now being formulated for an international conference of 
Church leaders and Christian laymen in the summer of 1946 to con- 
sider ways in which the witnesses and work of the churches in the realm 
of world politics can be made most effective in this bewildering time. 


Vil 


Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid. The program of assistance to 
the churches that have suffered most from the war is well under way 
and promises to be the most impressive manifestation of the ecumeni- 
cal spirit that has yet been seen. It is doing more than anything else in 
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Europe to make the World Council appear as an actual force in the 
life of the Churches today and not merely an ideal for tomorrow. 

The Department of Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid has al- 
ready become an extraordinary center of service and its success in ap- 
_ proaching its stupendous task on an ecumenical basis has justified the 
high expectations that were entertained for it. Gathered around the 
director, Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn, former moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, is a staff representing diverse backgrounds who have 
achieved a genuine family spirit. In this connection the American 
Churches have made a major contribution through the action of the 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, and Evangelical 
and Reformed bodies in assigning representatives to co-operate with 
and through the World Council’s Reconstruction Department. 

The collaboration of the Lutherans calls for a special word of recog- 
nition. If they have sometimes been thought of in the past as more 
hesitant than other churches in co-operative relationships no one could 
have such an impression today. They have been second to none in 
their readiness to make their efforts for Church reconstruction in Eu- 
rope part of an ecumenical plan. The Lutheran World Convention 
has established an office at the headquarters of the World Council, and 
its executive secretary, Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, is one of the most effec- 
tive collaborators in the whole reconstruction program. When it be- 
came clear last October that the Council must undertake physical re- 
lief — including medicine, bandages, vitamins, shoes, clothing, blan- 
kets and (in some countries) food — in addition to its assistance in re- 
storing and strengthening the Church life of Europe, Dr. Michelfelder 
became the director of this division of service. . 

Representatives of the Department of Reconstruction and Inter- 
church Aid have personally visited the countries whose Churches need 
help — France, Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Finland, 
Germany, Poland, Austria, Hungary. Representatives of these and 
other Churches are constantly coming to the office of the Department. 
It has already become, within a few months after the close of the war, 
the one place where the needs of the European Churches as a whole 
are seen in relation to the combined resources of the churches that are 
able to help. 


vill 


Ecumenical Training Centre. From the long-range view probably 
the most encouraging thing on the World Council’s horizon is the plan 
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for the “Ecumenical Training Centre for Christian Leadership” — the 
fruit of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s vision. Underlying the plan is the convic- 
tion that the central need in Europe is the raising up of Christian 
leadership. The leadership envisaged is not merely that which knows 
how to work in traditional patterns in a Christian environment but 
which is able to enter imaginatively into a non-Christian situation, 
build there strong centres of Christian influence, and achieve for Chris- 
tianity a penetration into all the areas of community life. This is, of — 
course, especially called for in a country like Germany in which there 
has been a deliberate attempt at de-Christianization; but it must not be 
forgotten that the effects of National-Socialist paganism are widely felt 
over other parts of the Continent. 

The Ecumenical Training Centre is not conceived primarily as a 
theological institution for future ministers but as a Christian commu- 
nity in which young laymen and women live in an atmosphere and 
under a spiritual regimen which would lead to their acquiring an evan- 
gelistic spirit grounded in an understanding both of Christianity and 
of the world, as a preparation for bearing a vital Christian witness in 
their various vocations. Constantly in mind will be the hosts of people 
who have lost all touch with the Christian Church or who do not realize 
the significance of Christianity for the total life of the community. 

There are to be no formal requirements as to previous education or 
as to the length of residence in the Training Centre. The program will 
be arranged in units of three months each, with the hope that many of 
the students will be able to stay for three such periods. ‘The curriculum 
will include Bible study, the Christian message, Christian evangelism. 
and Christian education, the relation of the Christian Gospel to social 
and political life, contemporary movements of thought and social 
forces with which the Church must reckon, and the ecumenical 
Church. 

The chief objective of the Training Centre is a rebirth of dynamic 
Christianity in Europe. But while the immediate focus of attention is 
Europe, it is hoped that among the three- or four-score students who 
may be living together at the Centre at any time there will always be 
American, Oriental, and still other Christians, so that the whole pro- 
gram will be carried on in a truly ecumenical fellowship and draw on 
the experience and insights of the’ universal Church. 


THE REALIZATION OF EMPIRICAL 
CATHOLICITY 


By W. NORMAN PIT’TENGER 


HE somewhat forbidding title of this essay has been chosen 

because it expresses the objective which seems to the writer 

to be the only legitimate ultimate objective of what has loosely 
been called “the ecumenical movement,” but which might better still 
be known by its old name, “the movement for Christian unity.” If a 
- more roundabout but more readily grasped title had been desired, it 
- might have been well to head this discussion: “Achieving in obvious 
external expression the inner wholeness which characterizes the Body 
of Christ.”’ Once again, this states the goal which to the writer appears 
the only legitimate ultimate goal in the movement towards the reunion 
of all Christian bodies. 


I 


It may be well, then, to begin with a few remarks on this question 
of “ultimate goal.” In recent years the ideal of ““ecumenicity” has been 
much to the fore. The word, presumably, means in English some- 
thing different from its usual Greek meaning; it appears now to signify 
““universal”’ and to imply a world-wide association of Christian bodies, 
united by a common loyalty to a common faith, sharing in the main 
the same moral ideals, agreed in the necessity for Christian principles 
as the guide to life, and concerned for the widest possible participation 
in this “way” of living and believing. There is much to be said for this 
ideal; indeed, there is nothing whatever to be said against it, excepting 
that it is not really the goal which ought to be in our minds and hearts 
when we are seriously distressed about what the Anglican Prayer Book 
calls “our unhappy divisions.”’ 

Ecumenicity, in this sense, is a step on the road to our final goal. 
But it must never be substituted for the final goal itself; if it is, it will 
become another instance of what Dr. Tillich has taught us to call “the 
demonic.” It will be a “relative” setting up business as an “absolute.” 
For there can be no doubt of the ultimate, final and absolute goal in 
our reunion movement. That goal is not ecumenicity but catholicity. 
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It is significant that the word “ecumenical” does not occur in the his- 
toric creeds; the word ‘catholic’? does occur, and occurs in every one 
of them. What does the latter word mean? The Greek derivation, from 
kad’ 646u ought to teach us that it means ‘‘wholeness, integration, and 
organic oneness.” To say “catholic,” in the proper religious. sense, 
should suggest the maintenance of a certain quality of totality, rich 
interdependence, mutuality, generous organicism. And that is the 
catholicity which rightly attaches to the Body of Christ, which is the 
Church. 

The Pauline image of the Church as a body with many members, or 
the fuller development of this theme in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
will be suggestive to us at this point. The notion which is found in these 
passages is not that of geographical unity or spatial confederation so 
much as a qualitative organic reality. Doctrine, discipline, and wor- 
ship are interrelated and interpenetrative in this picture; all Chris- 
tians are likewise bound together in such an organic community that 
their joys and their sufferings are shared. “In richest commonalty” 
there is oneness in Christ; it is his risen life which permeates and pene- 
trates the whole Body. In the simple words of the Anglican Offices of 
Instruction, “The Church is the Body of which Jesus Christ is the 
Head, and all baptized people are the members.”’ And in that body, 
there is mutuality — there is what the Eastern Orthodox call sobornost, 
the “fellowship in love which is life in union.” This zs the Church. To 
realize this empirically is the goal of our efforts. Anything less is im- 
perfect and inadequate. 


II 


But we are to realize what is already given. We are not to strive 
after an ideal but to make obvious in this present world an eternal fact. 
The Catholic Church is not something in the future, towards which 
we are struggling; it is the truth about the fellowship of Christians 
which we would make apparent and empirical in the world of our 
space-time experience. It is the heart of Christian conviction that, un- 
derneath and beyond the separations of Christians one from another in 
this world, there is a common participation in the Body of Christ, just 
as the islands of an archipelago are united by the under-ocean moun- 
tain ranges. 

Nor is this equivalent to saying that there are two “churches,” one 
visible and one invisible. That view, popular among some theologians, 
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is suggestive of an ecclesiological heresy as bad as the Nestorian heresy 
in Christology: it relates the eternal reality of the Body of Christ and 
the empirical Christian community so slightly or even tangentially 
that the close, indeed essential, union of the two is forgotten. It is bet- 
ter to say that the empirical community is the only instrument for the 
eternal Body of Christ; it is the Body of Christ on its empirical side. 
Our task today is to make that empirical side, by God’s grace, more 
adequate for its purposes. That means the union of all Christians in 
the external catholicity of the Church as well as in an internal 
catholicity. In Dr. William ‘Temple’s now famous phrase, “Let the 
Church be the Church”; i.e., let it become empirically that which it is 
theologically and in divine actuality. 


Ill 


At this point it is important for the writer to say explicitly what is 
perhaps already plain. He is an Anglican, and as an Anglican he is a 
“Catholic” as distinguished from what is roughly called an “Evangeli- 
cal.” He believes that in a staking-up of Christian bodies, the Anglican 
Church will be found on the “Catholic” rather than the “Protestant” 
side. A recent article by Dr. Paul Lehmann of Wellesley, in The 
Anglican Theological Review, makes this point clearly — although 
Dr. Lehmann offers as his proof a symposium recently published by the 
faculty of the supposedly “low-Church” Virginia Theological Semi- 

nary. Dr. Lehmann maintains, and proves, that in all essential matters 
the essayists stand on the “Catholic” rather than the ‘‘Protestant”’ side 
of Christianity; he does this as an outsider, sympathetic with but very 
critical of Anglicanism. This fact of the position of the Anglican 
Church is much more obvious to non-Episcopalians than to some 
Episcopalians; it is the explanation of that difference in ethos which a 
member of a non-Anglican fellowship at once feels in attending an 
Anglican service. 

Now the writer is an Anglican; therefore he is on the “Catholic” 
rather than on the “Protestant” side. But this does not mean that he 
sees no value in Protestantism. On the contrary, the churches of the 
Reformation, as well as those which have more centrally been con- 
tinuous with earlier periods in the life of the Body of Christ, live on 
and are nourished by the same reality as that by which Catholic Chris- 
tianity is fed. Excepting on the most rigorous identification of the obvi- 
ously hierarchical Church with the totality of the Body of Christ, 
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there can be no denying the manifest linking of the so-called Protestant 
bodies with the life of Christ’s Body the Church, seen in its divine ac- 
tuality and fundamental reality. The worst that can be said for them, 
by one who thinks as does the writer, is that they are inadequately 
“churched,” not that they are “unchurched.” And by this separation 
from the mainstream of Catholic Christianity they are not merely 
themselves considerably impoverished, as they themselves (in their. 
truer moments) will of course admit. The more continuous groups in 
Christendom, such as Eastern Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism, not 
to mention Anglicanism, are likewise seriously impoverished by the 
separation of believers into distinct and even competing groups. 


IV 


Practically, then, our goal is to bring all these separated bits back | 
into a common unity. But this must not be understood to mean that 
those who are on the “Catholic” side will simply stand and say to their 
separated brethren, “Come back to where we are, and then all will be 
well.” That would be unchristian, in the first place; it is historically | 
and theologically absurd, in the second place; it is impossible, in the 
third place. The long centuries of post-Reformation development | 
have not been without their value. God has not been frustrated per- 
manently by man’s sin. ‘There has been a divine disclosure in the very 
conditions of our separation. And we should all wish to learn one from 
the other — not merely to share in our common faith, when that is de- 
fined, but to share in the values gained during our separation. So it can 
come to pass that the sin of schism, repented of and repaired, can bring 
about a richer unity of Christendom. God can make even the wrath of 
men to serve him. 

Already we know how this kind of sharing can be beneficial theo- 
logically. ‘The other day the writer was thinking of the theologians 
who had most influenced him; it was a motley company, from one 
point of view, but from another it illustrated the suggestion that we 
have just made: Baron von Hiigel first of all, a devout Roman Catho- 
lic, but himself taught by many from other faiths; then A. E. Taylor, 
an Anglican; after that, ‘Tillich and Niebuhr, both Protestants; then 
the Russians, Soloviev and Khomiakoy; finally, the Roman Catholic, 
Jacques Maritain. This kind of theological catholicity must be wid- 
ened and deepened. But we need also a catholicity in worship and in 
our ideas of Christian character and conduct. 
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V 


The place where our chief difficulty arises is in the matter of orders 
or the ministry. We need a “Catholic ministry’; right here, however, 
there is a conflict which nothing so far seems to have healed. The pres- 
ent paper will certainly be unable to settle this matter. But some re- 
marks may be allowed, the result of which may be to put our discus- 
sions on another level and to orient them about other considerations 
from those which seem hitherto to have prevailed. Perhaps these re- 
marks may be made seriatim: | 

1. The only priesthood ultimately predicable by Christians is that 
of Christ himself, who is God and Man, hence the representative of 
God to man and man to God. 

2. The priesthood of Christ is not simply extended in but is identi- 
cal with the priesthood of his Body which is the Church, for Christ is 
not divided. Hence to speak of the priesthood of the Church as the 
- People of God is in fact to speak of the priesthood of Christ. 

3. The members of the Church, “each in his vocation and ministry,’ 
are sharers by participation in Christ’s Body in the priesthood of 
Christ’s Body which is the priesthood of Christ. ‘They are not “priests” 
in their own right or by virtue of their individual relationship to God, 
but (as I Peter says) because they belong to “a royal priesthood.” ‘The 
doctrine of “the priesthood of all believers” is soundly Catholic, if by 
it is meant the priesthood which belongs by participation to those who 

are “in Christ.” 

Bee 4. Any priesthood which attaches to the ministry of the Church 
must be seen in relationship to these three prior considerations. ‘The 
ministry does not impart its priesthood to the Church; it receives its 
priesthood from the Church. 

x. The ministry, therefore, in so far as it fulfils priestly functions 
for the Body of Christ, may rightly be called a “ministerial priest- 
hood,” in Moberly’s phrase; it is a derived priesthood, coming from 
the Body of Christ and functioning for it. 

6. This is the sort of priesthood which the “Catholic” communions 
claim for their ministry. The task of their ministry is various, but so 
far as the priesthood is concerned, it is defined (for the Anglican 
Church, for example) in these words: ‘“The office of a Priest is to min- 
ister to the people committed to his care; to preach the Word of God; 
to baptize; to celebrate the Holy Communion; and to pronounce Ab- 
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solution and Blessing in God’s Name.” If the last two sets of actions, 
and particularly the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, be seen in their 
historic light, they are priestly in a special sense. And if the Lord’s Sup- 
per be, as the Anglican Prayer Book states, “the continual remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ’? and hence in itself “a 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,” then the priesthood which so acts 
for the Church is (as the Anglican Archbishops said in their reply to 
the papal condemnation of Anglican orders) “a sacrificing priest- 
hood.” 

7. The function of the historic episcopate, in the present connec- 
tion, is not so much to govern the Church as it is to be the steward of 
the Church’s ministry, securing that continuity in time and that iden- 
tity in faith and action which shall effectually authenticate a given 
man as the accredited representative of the whole Christian tradition, 
in each and every function which was mentioned in the preceding 
point. This is the meaning of validity; it has no reference at all to spir- 
itual efficacy or unquestioned benefits derived from sacraments which 
may not possess such “‘authentication” in the minister as “‘the accred- 
ited representative of the whole Christian tradition.” 

8. ‘The insistence on the ordination or re-ordination of non-episco- 
pally ordained ministers by the “bishop” is not in the interests of a nar- 
rowing of Christianity but in order to share with all other Christian 
groups the particular and precious heritage which the Anglican 
Church believes it has received. No one in his senses wishes to make all 
non-Episcopalians into Episcopalians, in any denominational sense. 
Rather, the desire is to give to all existing ministries that fullest pos- 
sible authentication, which will make possible such catholicity in wor- 
ship, especially in the central Christian action of the Eucharist, as shall 
externally as well as spiritually make us “‘at one in the Body of Christ.” 

g. The significance of this entire position is not likely to be under- 
stood by those to whom the Lord’s Supper, no matter how reverenced 
in word, is in fact a vestigial remain or a very occasional event. Hence 
the most hopeful sign today is the increasing emphasis on the Eucharist 
in non-Anglican bodies, the growing interest in “‘the liturgical move- 
ment,” and the willingness to admit that the Lord’s Supper is in very 
truth the heart of the Christian fellowship’s life. 

10. But alongside this, the “Catholic” ministries must recognize 
that they are deficient in that emphasis on “the preaching of the 
Word” which has been the glory of “evangelical” Christianity. Hence 
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they must be ready to welcome whatever external action their sepa- 
rated brethren might ask, in virtue of which their prophetic gift might 
be enhanced and they might the more fully become authenticated as 
those to whom “the Word of God” is given, by the proclamation of 
which men may be won to God’s redemptive action in Christ. If clergy 
who have not been episcopally ordained are asked to receive episco- 
pal ordination, with a view to such full authentication as we have sug- 
gested, those who have received episcopal ordination should have no 
objection to receiving such laying-on of hands, by the appropriate au- 
thorities of other bodies, as shall accredit them as fully authenticated 
“preachers of the Word of God” to these bodies and in the whole 
Church of Christ. 

11. The question of the government of the Church, so far as the ad- 
ministrative and executive side is concerned, could well represent a 
merging of the values of “evangelical” and “Catholic” traditions, with 
the bishop fulfilling his historical function as “Father in God,” but 
with no prelatical claims or pretensions. 


VI 


The final matter for consideration in this connection is the place (in 
all reunion plans) of the Roman Catholic Church. The Eastern Ortho- 
dox are usually remembered, although they are not frequently under- 
stood as possessing a tradition which must seriously modify Protestant- 
ism. The Anglican Church is taken into account, because it is an obvi- 
ous element in the European and American religious scene, and be- 
cause it has sufficient similarity to the “‘evangelical’”” communions. But 
Roman Catholicism is forgotten all too frequently, obvious as it is in 
the religious scene. Yet any such goal as we have indicated must in- 
clude Rome, even if Rome is unwilling — up to the present, at any 
rate — even to discuss things with non-Roman groups at largely at- 
tended conferences. Rome’s lack of generosity must not be made the 
excuse for our own stupidity and want of charity. 

Precisely what may be accomplished in bringing about closer rela- 
tions with the Roman Catholic Church cannot at the moment be pre- 
dicted. One thing is certain: the papacy, modified in a constitutional 
direction, must play its part in any realistic plan for the empirical ex- 
pression of the Church’s catholicity. How the papacy will play its part 
we may not know; that it will play an important part is clear to anyone 
who recognizes that the Roman Church, with all its faults, is a Chris- 
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tian communion, central in the whole tradition even if most certainly 
not the whole in itself. 

It is extraordinarily difficult for one who looks at the entire Chris- 
tian religion — its faith, worship, morality, and ministry — from the 
“Catholic” side, to know whether or not he has succeeded in under- 
standing the “evangelical” position. It is equally difficult for those who 
maintain the latter point of view to grasp the former. The writer is 
fearful that in this paper he has both inadequately .understood his 
“evangelical” brethren and imperfectly presented the “Catholic” posi- 
tion. It is for this reason that he feels so strongly that frequent meet- 
ings for discussion, such services of worship as can be held together 
without offence to either side, the use of similar devotional forms by 
both groups, and other occasions for fellowship, should be promoted. 
Furthermore, he is sure that it is better to speak honestly, but always in © 
love, about one’s beliefs and practices than it 1s to attempt (in am- 
biguity and in agreement to be silent about things that most matter) to 
reach a superficial sort of concord. ‘The most important things in a re- 
ligious body are often not those convictions held in common with 
others, but the very ones wherein there is marked difference. And, as 
we argued above, true unity means sharing our differences and learn- 
ing from them and in them, as well as agreement in common matters. 


Vil 


In any case, it is the final contention of this paper that we shall more 
certainly attain a significant empirical expression of the Church’s 
catholicity if we remember the old adage, festina lente. Human impa- 
tience can frequently seem like divine urgency. But there is a differ- 
ence. And those who wish to bring about the ultimate goal of external 
catholicity will work “without haste and without rest,” knowing that 
the issue is in God’s hands. As one of the noblest collects in the Angli- 
can Prayer Book puts it, the only result that will have any enduring 
significance is “that peace and unity which is according to [God’s] 
will.” Our confidence, therefore, is in him, who in Christ has declared 
to us that his disciples are to be one, as Christ and the Father are one. 
As we work and pray about our differences and our problems, we can 
be sure that 


God is his own interpreter 
And he will make it plain. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
WHAT JEW AND CHRISTIAN HAVE IN COMMON 


One Destiny: AN EPISTLE TO THE CHRISTIANS, by SHOLEM Ascu. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.50. 
Se) could wish that this deeply moving epistle from the pen of the great- 
est living Jewish writer might have begun with the chapter which actu- 
ally brings it to a conclusion. Here one finds the positive message Asch 
wants to convey. Here one reads his tributes to Christians who risked life 
itself to protect their Jewish neighbors during the Hitler terror. Here, in 
stately and powerful language, is his declaration of faith in the Messianic 
principle which Jew and Christian have in common and which, he insists, 
distinguishes them from all the rest of the religious world. Here too the 
author avers that the kingdom of God is to be understood in the command- 
ments he has given to Jew and Christian “through his chosen prophets — 
both of the Old and the New Testaments. . . . The will of God expressed 
through Christ and the Sermon on the Mount.” Here he expresses his con- 
viction that there is no hope for this unhappy world “save that which lies in 
the renewal of the moral and spiritual estates which our common (Jewish- 
Christian) ideal of faith has created — in our strengthening hold upon those 
possessions and in our turning to them with hearts full of faith, in fear of 
God, in love for him, and in love for his creation — Man.” 
In earlier parts of the book the unspeakable tragedy of six to seven mil- 
- lion murdered Jews — dead at the cruel hands of the monstrous perversions 
of an ancient Christian civilization has such an influence over the writer 
that not unnaturally he makes many sweeping accusations. These are later 
put into perspective by calmer statements. 

Yet it is in the opening pages of the first chapter that we find a superb and 
reverent estimate of the unique place of Christ. After commenting upon the 
inherent universality of the monotheism which was Israel’s peculiar con- 
tribution, showing that denial of the existence of any other god than the 
God of Israel implied perforce the all-embracing character of that God, and 
reminding us that the Bible finds the beginning of all humanity in Adam 
even while placing particular emphasis upon Abraham, the writer has this 


to say: 


A little less than two thousand years ago, there came into our world among the 
Jewish people and to it a personage who gave substance to the [vision] perceived 
by our fathers in their dream. Just as water fills up the hollowness of the ocean, 
so did he fill the empty world with the spirit of the one living God. No one before 
him and no one after him has bound our world with the fetters of law, of justice, 
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and of love, and brought it to the feet of the One living Almighty God as effec- 
tively. . . . He, as no other, works in the human consciousness like a second, 
higher nature and leaves man no rest in his animal state, wakens him, calls him, 
raises him, and inspires him to the noblest deeds and sacrifices. He, as no other, 
stands before our eyes as an example and a warning — both in his divine form and 
in his human one. . . . Ina moral and spiritual sense the Nazarene rises from 
the dead every day, every hour, and every minute in the hearts of millions of his 
believers. 


It is because of this faith that the author thinks of Judaism and Christian- 
ity as sharing the same destiny. He declares: ““They depend upon each 
other. . . . The preservation of Israel and the preservation of the Nazarene 
are one phenomenon.” 

With thoughts such as these in his mind Asch develops his thesis that anti- 
Semitism is a form of anti-Christianism. Although he does not mention it he 
might have reminded his readers that the worst charge some of the Nazi 
writers brought against the Jews was that their race had produced Christ 
and Christianity. And when “Christians” turn anti-Semitic they present 
the most tragic spectacle imaginable. Jews know where they stand with 
pagan Nazis and the like. ‘They are bewildered when hands lifted to Jesus 
of Nazareth are turned against them. Can it be because of the teaching 
Christians give their children concerning the death of Christ? Asch thinks 
that in part this is an element in bringing about the hostility which so many 
Christians manifest towards Jews. They have been told that “the Jews killed 
Christ” — but not that he and all his early followers and all the writers of the 
New Testament were likewise Jews! Where is the honest Christian who can 
deny that there is something in this charge? 

But this and other honest negative criticisms are become only asides as 
again and again Asch shows his tremendous admiration for those Christians 
who do seek to follow Jesus with intelligence and consistency. He has noted 
that of all international movements, including the socialist (and he has a 
well-deserved tribute to pay to Russia which has received more persecuted 
refugee Jews than any other nation), “Christian faiths of all creeds have 


best withstood the crucial test of resistance against Hitlerite paganism.” 
And he adds: 


It may be stated without exaggeration that almost the entire remnant of Israel 
which was found in the liberated countries — no matter how small its number — 
has the Christians to thank for its preservation, Christians who, by performing 
this action, placed their own lives in danger. 


Indeed Asch thinks that “never since the days of Constantine . . . did 
Christianity attain to such a height and come so near to fulfilling the com- 
mandments of Jesus — both in word and in deed — as it has in our own time.” 
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The Christian reader will find much in this amazing document to give 
him pause, some things with which to disagree, but much more to humble 
and inspire. He will share with the distinguished novelist, who has placed 
the Jewish and Christian world in his debt with “The Nazarene” and “The 
_ Apostle,” a great measure of agreement and of yearning hope. Not often 
surely since the writing of the New Testament by Jewish pens has there 
been a more significant tribute to him whom the Christian hails as firstborn 


among many brethren. Henry SMITH LEIPER 


JESUS OF HISTORY AND CHRIST OF FAITH 


Curist THE Lorp. THE MEANING OF JESUS IN THE EarLy Cuurcu, by JOHN 
Knox. Willett, Clark & Co., $1.75. 
HIS valuable series of lectures, delivered at the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School on the Ayer Foundation, supplements with more technical 
grounding the author’s earlier book on The Man Christ Jesus. The cen- 
trality of Jesus in the New Testament is presented under a most happy out- 
line: he was remembered; he was still known; he was interpreted. Within 
this framework, Doctor Knox discusses six of the most important phases of 
the modern study of Jesus. 

The first lecture expounds the implications of a critical approach to the 
Gospels. There never was any such thing as an uninterpreted portrait of 
Jesus. The Gospels reflect the interests and needs of the community. Apart 
from his significance for faith, no memories of Jesus were preserved. Never- 
theless, the author pleads for the validity of historic method as against that 
type of “theological exegesis” which often muddies the water of Biblical 
discussions today. 

The message of Jesus about the Kingdom of God is presented in well-bal- 
anced fashion. In firm opposition to the modernizing expedients so often 
adopted today, Knox supports an essentially eschatological orientation. On 
the problem of messiahship there is, as in the earlier book, less certainty. He 
inclines to the belief that while Jesus spoke of the Son of Man, it was the 
early church which identified that figure with Jesus. As readers reflect upon 
this difficult historical problem they should bear in mind the author's wise 
reminder, ‘In the literal sense Jesus could not have been the Messiah or 
the Son of Man because in the literal sense there is no Messiah or Son of 
Man” (p. 43)- 

The ethics of Jesus are rightly presented not as interim ethics but ulti- 
mate ethics. “The knowledge that he stood at or just before the final crisis 
of history allowed for a preoccupation with the absolute righteousness more 
complete and intensive than in ordinary circumstances might, humanly 
speaking, have been possible” (p. 51). 
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In the fourth lecture Knox lifts up the importance of the resurrection — 
for the rise of Christian faith. The chapter continues with a discussion of 
the nature of the Church and of revelation. Primary in revelation is the act 
of God. The believing community is naturally prior to the written word. 
The fresh activity of God was in Jesus as he was known in the church as 
Saviour and Lord. 

The last two lectures deal with Christology and soteriology. In detail 
they are less satisfying, though they strike a fine note of experiential reality. 
Knox thinks that the interpretation of Jesus as the coming Son of man 
involved from the very beginning belief in his pre-existence. Reflection 
brought a progressive exaltation of the earthly life of Jesus. In Paul this 
was totally absent; the life of Jesus on earth was purely human. The miracu- 
lous element in the Synoptics was a transition to the complete evaporation 
of the human life of Jesus in John. 

Personally I find this reading of the evidence quite unconvincing. I do 
not think that we can conclude that Paul ascribed no signs and wonders 
to Jesus just because he does not mention them in extant letters. Since such 
signs and wonders took place within the church of his own time, it is to me 
incredible that Paul denied them to Jesus. Second, identification of Jesus 
with the coming Son of man did not involve the real pre-existence of the man 
Christ Jesus. Attempts to find belief in pre-existence at other points in the 
Synoptic Gospels are quite unconvincing. Christology followed no uniform 
pattern of development. The Christology of the Pastorals is more “primi- 
tive” than that in Paul; for “primitive” is not a matter of time but of point 
of view. 

The restriction of the consideration of redemption to the thought of Paul 
was doubtless inevitable because of time limitations. It does not enable the 
author, however, to show the sweep of development of a redemptive reli- 
gion. Fine emphasis is laid upon victory over the God-opposing powers in 
line with the eschatological and mythological elements in Paul. Here Knox 
entirely overcomes the limitations of a “liberal” picture of Paul. From 
Deissmann he has taken the emphasis on the variety of metaphors in Paul. 
It is unfortunate that he has not also learned from Deissmann that hilas- 
terion in Romans 3:25 does not mean a sacrifice, for it is nowhere found as 
such. Taking a clue from Moffatt’s unfortunate translation of the famous 
passage, he finds a_prominence of the idea of sacrifice which the letters of 
Paul do not warrant. 

This little volume presents New Testament thinking of a very high 
order. Those who are willing to grapple with the great central issues will 
find the problems set forth with splendid clarity. The brevity of treatment 
will keep the reader from becoming lost in technical details. A warm reli- 
gious fervor accompanies the historical reconstruction so that the reader is 
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caught up into the enthusiasm for Jesus which the author would share. If 
this book can be widely read through the church, it will provide wholesome 
protection against the flood of unhistorical writing about Jesus. It will also 
promote the final burying of that fallacious distinction which an earlier 
generation sought to raise between the Jesus of history and the Christ of 
faith. Knox helps readers see that the Jesus of history was the Christ of faith. 
CLARENCE T’. CRAIG 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND THE 
PROBLEM OF ORGANIC CHURCH UNION 


as Bopy THE CuurcH, by W. NorMan Pitrencer. Morehouse-Gorham Co., 

2.50. 

ore Cominc Great Cuurcu, by THEODORE O. WEDEL. The Macmillan Co., 
2.00. 


HESE two admirable books, valuable contributions in themselves to 

the doctrine of the Church, afford an insight into the tensions within 
the Protestant Episcopal Church when it confronts the question of organic 
union with other Churches. 

For Professor Pittenger there is a “main stream” of the Catholic Church, 
an “innermost circle,” a central city to which other groups of Christians are 
“suburban.” The Catholic Church has four principal and significant as- 
pects which are interrelated and interdependent: the Catholic Faith, ex- 
pressed in the Nicene and associated creeds as these were held in the undi- 
vided Church; Catholic Worship, expressed in the Sacraments, among 
which he lists seven, centering in the Holy Eucharist; the Catholic Life of 
Holiness, dependent upon supernatural grace, where the Sacrament of 
Absolution, in his judgment, plays so important a role that he.adds it asa 
fifth requirement to the four set forth in the Chicago-Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral (p. 31); and the ordered historic apostolic ministry, which for him 
consists of bishops, priests and deacons, with particular emphasis upon the 
historic episcopate, through which (primarily if not exclusively) he traces 
the essential apostolic succession which links the Church, age after age and 
throughout the world, with the Act of God in Christ which brought the 
Church into being. 

He is confident that the Churches which display these four indispensable 
aspects of the Catholic tradition tend to conserve all four — faith, worship, 
life and ministry — in their true qualities, while the peripheral or suburban 
groups, weakening one of these essentials, tend to show weakness in the 
others (p. 23). He, therefore, unhesitatingly proposes that ° 


to discover among the various Christian communions the approximation that is 
closest to the adequate empirical expression of the true unity of the Church as 
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the supernatural Body of Christ one asks questions such as the following: Does 
this group actually profess and in fact maintain the historic faith in the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, or, in brief, in the general dogmatic position 
conveniently stated in the three creeds (Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian) and 
formulated in the great theologies of the undivided Church? Does this group 
actually maintain the worship of God in Christ through the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, in which, centrally, significantly, and by the vast majority of Chris- 
tians for two thousand years, God in Christ has in fact been adored and His gift 
of Himself in Christ received by those who, through the Sacrament of Baptism, 
have been incorporated into His Body the Church? Does this group actually 
maintain and regularly employ such means of grace, such habits of devotion and 
discipline, as produce the fruits of the Spirit in lives that are fragrant with the 
varied supernatural gifts . . . lives that are truly en-Christed? Does this group 
have the continuity of ministerial order which has been known from the primi- 
tive days of the Christian community, and has (through the long centuries since 
that time) been the mark and guarantee, in the Christian community, of trust- 
worthiness of faith, worship and life? (pp. 29, 30). 


This book contains much of value concerning the Church, with which 
many will find themselves in hearty agreement, although they may be un- 
able to accept the author’s dogmatically stated delineation of the Catholic 
tradition. 

It is noteworthy that this Anglican practically by-passes the Reformation. 
His references to it are derogatory — ‘“‘a Reformation heresy,” etc. He uses 
the Protestant freedom of scholarship, which would not be his but for the 
revolt against Roman tyranny; but he betrays no appreciation of the re- 
covery of the doctrines of grace won for Anglicans in the sixteenth century. 
The Protestant insistence upon the Scriptures as rule of faith, rather than © 
the Creed, is for him “a Reformation heresy.” But the Reformation was a 
great ethical protest against corruptions of life and belief, and in the Bible 
faith and practice are more explicitly combined than in the creed. Protes- 
tants rightly felt that the life of our Lord in the Gospels and his mind in 
the Epistles, along with the mighty acts of God in his birth, death, resurrec- — 
tion and reign, must be the Christian standard. 

Dr. Pittenger criticizes the Reformers’ distinction between the invisible 
and the visible Church, and rightly complains that they did not sufficiently 
link the two. But he himself answers the question “Who are members of 
the Church?” by saying, “God knows” (p. 58) which is substantially Calvin’s 
reply. His eagerness to connect the Una Sancta with the empirical Church 
leads him to minimize the fact that the empirical Church is always under 
the judgment of God’s Word in Scripture. He thinks of a Christian as com- 
pletely absorbing and absorbed in the Church (p. 54), while a truer appre- 
ciation of the Protestant recovery of the attitude of our Lord and of St. 
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Paul would have insisted that the Christian must be both loyal to and criti- 
cal of the Church, else he will not assist its growth in knowledge, grace, and 
service, on which Dr. Pittenger lays fine emphasis. 

He makes much of development, condemning those who ‘‘go back” for 
_ the form of her institutions into the first ten decades of the Church’s life 
(pp. 33, 34), and the Roman Catholics, whom he mildly blames for ‘‘over- 
development” in the papacy (p. 84). But what is the norm by which one 
tests retrogression or “‘over-development” unless it be the Word of God in 
Scripture, which the Church did not arbitrarily select, but in which she 
heard her God speaking and still hears him? The Bible is the “Church’s 
book” (p. 112) only because in it was the Word of God and in these writings 
she recognized his Spirit speaking to her. 

Dr. Pittenger evinces little interest in the “suburban” groups. While their 
separations from the “main stream”’ are “historically understandable,” and 
while they are not to be “unchurched” but rather regarded as “not ade- 
quately churched” (p. 28); 


their failure to recognize the fact, when it is patent, or their unwillingness to take 
such steps as may once more bring them more closely into union with the histori- 
cally continuous communions, is of the nature of schism. . . . Most of the reasons 
for such refusal to return to the innermost circle of unity are reasons that are not 
very weighty at the present moment (p. 29). 


One might suggest that in the suburbs one often finds more light, better 
air and greater freedom of movement, and that suburbanites may enjoy the 
advantages of the city (the Catholic tradition) with these additional gains. 

Canon Wedel’s book approaches the subject pragmatically. He makes a 
distinction between “the cell Church” and ‘“‘the greater Church.” The 
former is the congregation, the latter the Church in a wider area, ultimately 
in the world. He shows that in “‘the cell Church” there must be a “breaker 
of the bread.” This is the function of the bishop, whether that today be his 
name or not. So there is an episcopate in practically all communions, and 
this episcopate has a succession — an orderly method of transmitting its 
office. But “the cell Church” differs from ‘‘the greater Church,” and he 
thinks that historically a necessary advance was made when congregational 
episcopacy became diocesan to conserve the sense of unity within a city ora 
province. | : 

He is sympathetic in his treatment of the Reformation, and rejoices in 
the recovery of the Gospel, which is for him all important, The Word of 
God is authority to the Church (p. 107). “The historical is always involved 
in sin” (p. 100) so that tradition cannot be made equal to Revelation. “The 
Church of history requires a norm to which it submits itself for judgment — 
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and that norm cannot be the Church of history itself. . . . There is a once- 
for-all in Revelation — the mighty acts of God which founded the Church” 
(p. 98). 


The author is aware of the fallacy of “Catholics” who read back into the ~ 
second century the Church order they live under today. He points out that 
Protestants similarly are unjust to apostolic succession and the historic epis-_ 
copate when they view them only “through the value-judgments which have 
been given to them in Catholic polemic” (p. 123). For him “the cell Church” 
needs “the great Church,” and he pleads for a mutual recognition of their 
respective ministries (p. 132). He is persuaded that this pragmatic approach 
is the best gateway to a unified Church. “Episcopal Church order, if it finds 
acceptance at all, will have to commend itself first of all as a practical neces- 
sity.” 

The ministry of the cell Church cannot be equated offhand with the more com- 
plex structure of the Greater Church, nor can the two ministries be immediately 
interchanged. All such problems are, however, capable of solution provided the 
two Church orders can recognize each other as both true ministries of the people 
of God (p. 134). 


Canon Wedel’s book is a persuasive interpretation of Episcopal order. 
He does justice to many factors other than the historic episcopate as con- 
serving continuity in the Church. He (and in this Dr. Pittenger agrees with 
him) will have none of any doctrine which divorces the ministry from the 
priesthood of all believers, and makes the Church dependent upon it, rather 
than the ministry a representative priesthood of the priestly Body of Christ. 
His conclusion is that ; 


If episcopal Church order is to win ecumenical acceptance, it will have to do 
at least three things: First, the purely sacerdotal doctrine of Apostolic Succession 
must be surrendered. At the very least, it can remain only as a permitted theory. 
Secondly, in some unmistakable way, recognition must be given to nonepiscopal 
ministries as true ministries in the Church of God. Thirdly, the historic episco- _ 
pate must be defined in ways which will make it acceptable to evangelical con- 
science (p. 155). 


These two scholarly and enriching books are, therefore, partly opposed 
in their outlooks towards church unity. Professor Pittinger seems to face 
towards Rome with his insistence that in any reunited Church the Roman 
bishop shall have some post of primacy, and with his seeming disdain of 
the “suburban” groups, who ought at once to turn and repair their defects. 
Apparently he places Roman Catholics in “the innermost circle” despite 
the absence of the preaching of the Gospel and the prevalence of sanctioned 
superstitions throughout some Roman lands; but one wonders whether any 
Roman Catholics think him and those of his position in “the innermost 
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circle” of the Catholic Church. Canon Wedel, too, would like to see Rome 
renouncing her errors and opening her mind to the Gospel and thus enter- 
ing “‘the coming great Church”; but meanwhile he looks towards those who 
are fellow-heirs of the Reformation, and seeks to discover ways for them to 


find themselves at home in this more comprehensive organized fellowship 


of the Body of Christ. 
HeEnry SLOAN COFFIN 


THE CONCEPT OF A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


Bee Is CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION? by JOHN BarLuie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
T.00. 


Cc BAILLIE deals in this book with a problem that is central 
in current theological discussion. Through criticism of the more stereo- 
_ typed theological positions he makes his own way to a conclusion that in- 

cludes a good deal of the truth in opposing views. He notes with satisfaction 
that he, a Presbyterian, is quite close in his main thesis to the Roman Cath- 
olic Maritain and to the Anglo-Catholic T. S. Eliot; and I think that it can 
be said that he purges the resulting conception of a Christian society from 
its Catholic illusions by using the dialectic of Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The first chapter summarizes the main ways in which Christianity has 
been related to civilization in the past and it is a masterpiece of condensa- 
tion. There follows a defense of what the author calls “an open type” of 
Christian civilization, that is, a civilization which is influenced even “in the 
impersonal configurations of its life’ by Christian purposes but which 
avoids all use of compulsion by the state in the interests of the church. The 
author takes account of the sectarian protest against the compromises with 
the world involved in such a conception and welcomes them as a necessary 
correction. He recognizes how far Christianity in recent generations has lost 
its hold upon our collective life but he believes that it is possible for the best 
in Western civilization to be re-invigorated through the recovery of the 
“fundamental Christian ideas.” He says that our present society is Chris- 
tian in one sense, not in its behavior but in its professed moral standards. 
He is sure that there is little hope of maintaining even that residue of a 
Christian civilization unless the Christian conscience that still exists is nour- 
ished by Christian faith and Christian worship. Professor Baillie is careful 
to point to the danger that, if it is supposed that a civilization is Christian, 

Christians may be tempted to accept it with unconditional loyalty. They 
must keep even the best institutions under criticism and they must not sub- 
stitute any earthly hope for the ultimate hope. 

This book illustrates the tendency of theology to be conditioned geo- 
graphically. It comes quite naturally from Britain. Its main thesis would be 
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widely accepted in this country. It could hardly have been written by a 
Protestant theologian on the European continent. This aspect of the book is 
perhaps heightened by the fact, though it is not a book of war propaganda, - 
that it was written to give substance to the claim made by Mr. Churchill 
that on the Battle of Britain depended “‘the survival of Christian civiliza- 
tion,” John Baillie’s voice is a voice from a world in which the continuities 
have not been broken. 

I have some doubt about the desirability of applying the adjective, 
“Christian,” to the institutions of civilization even under the conditions set 
forth by Professor Baillie, but I welcome strongly his rejection of the idea, 
natural for a generation as shocked and disillusioned as ours, that Christian- 
ity and even the best earthly civilization stand “in simple antithesis to one 
another.” He is right in saying that we should be thankful for every way 
in which civilization has been permeated by Christianity in the past and 
he is right in saying that we may still hope, in spite of stupendous obstacles, 
for more adequate embodiments of the Christian ideal in the institutions of 
the world. He says those things and yet at the same time he conveys much of 
the truth in the contemporary theological criticism of them when he warns 
that such a hope will not be realized unless what he calls “a Christian civili- 
zation” claims less for itself than has usually been true in the past when 
civilizations have been “‘the victims of their own proud illusions.” 

Joun C. BENNETT 


VARIABLES AND INVARIABLES OF WORSHIP 


THE Book oF WorsHIP FOR CHURCH AND HOME WITH ORDERS FOR THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS AND OTHER RITES AND CEREMONIES ACCORD- 
ING TO THE UsE oF THE MetHopist Cuurcu. The Methodist Publishing 
House. $1.50; cloth binding, 75 cents. 
bts is an important and significant book. Its importance lies in the 
extent and worth of its content and in the fact that it has been prepared 
and approved by the recently unified Methodist Church. Its significance is 
to be found in the point of view and spirit which determined its prepara- 
tion and the influence it may be expected to have in furthering the liturgi- _ 
cal trend in American Protestantism. 

The first General Conference of the united Methodist Churches in 1940 
appointed a Commission with instructions to provide forms and orders of 
worship which would “draw upon richer and wider sources than those that 
have been available up to the present time.”” The Commission, Bishop Ivan 
Lee Holt, chairman, and the Rev. Oscar Thomas Olson, secretary, reported 


to the General Council in Kansas City, in 1944, and publication was author- 
ized. . 
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Its unique plan gives this volume a place of its own in the literature of 
public worship. Within its 562 pages there are more responsive readings, 
more collects and prayers and more versicles, salutations, ascriptions and 
benedictions than are to be found in the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer 
or the Lutheran Common Service Book. Strictly speaking, it is not a liturgy. 
It is, however, more than a mere collection or a series of worship programs. 

Possibly this distinction should be more sharply drawn. A liturgy, in the 
sense of the Episcopal or the Lutheran Churches, is-the Church’s service 
book for the liturgical year, prepared by and for the whole Church, and not 
merely for “voluntary and optional use.” Each of its three regular services — 
the Holy Communion, matins (morning prayer) and vespers (evening 
prayer), consists of an invariable form and a series of variable “propers” — 
introits, collects, graduals, epistles and gospels — for each Sunday and festi- 
val. There are also invariable “Orders for Occasional Services” (baptism, 
marriage, burial, church dedication, etc.). Normally on any given Sunday 
all congregations will use the same forms, hear the same Scripture lessons 
and pray the same prayers. The service for any one day or festival is bal- 
anced and complete in itself, and also stands in a definite relationship to 
other services in the season and to the cycle of the liturgical year. 

A worship program, on the contrary, generally is the private preparation 
of an individual pastor for the use of a particular congregation at a single 
service. It is intended as a devotional “preliminary” to the sermon. ‘The 
theme of the latter determines the content and character of the program, 
which as a rule, is developed in accordance with some “psychological pat- 
tern.” Such worship programs are of local and temporary significance. 

This book is neither a full-fledged liturgy nor a collection of worship 
programs. It.contains twenty-seven complete “Orders of Worship.” Ninety 
additional pages are given to “Aids in the Ordering of Worship” — prayers 
for entering church, invocations, prayers of confession, words of assurance, 
affirmations of faith, ascriptions, benedictions, prayers for the Christian year 
and special thanksgivings, supplications, litanies, etc. One hundred pages 
are devoted to “Aids for Personal and Family Devotions.” 

The largest and most definite part of the Book is found near the end and 
is called the “Ritual.” The greater part of this represents an abridgment of 
the Book of Common Prayer prepared by John Wesley for the use of Meth- 
odists in America, with the addition of certain offices later approved by the 
Church. Here are orders for the Holy Communion, baptism, the reception 
of persons into the church, matrimony, burial, the ordination of deacons, 
elders and bishops, the dedication of a church, etc. This material establishes 
a genuine liturgical succession from the ancient Church through the parent 
Church of England. In the 1945 edition some changes have been made, 
particularly in the orders for baptism, marriage, burial, etc., and forms for 
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the consecration of deaconesses and missionaries and the recognition of offi- 
cials of the church, the dedication of memorials, etc., have been added. This 
part of the book is to be used uniformally and universally. ‘The rest — some 
traditional and much new — is avowedly “for voluntary and optional use.” 

First place is given to ten “Orders of Worship for General Use.” ‘The 
Hymnal of 1935, jointly prepared by the two main Methodist groups, since 
united, contained only two outlines and a fuller “Order” adapted from the 
Sunday Service of John Wesley. The new and amply furnished orders for 
morning and evening are developed in accordance with a common “‘pat- 
tern.” This is described as presenting four attitudes of worship “in ascend- 
ing movements — adoration, confession, affirmation and dedication.” The 
devotional material builds up in every case to the sermon and the “Invita- 
tion to Christian Discipleship,” the latter a new feature found in every 
order except the one adapted from John Wesley. 

The next section contains seventeen “Orders for Occasional Use.” ‘These 
constitute a significant departure from previous usage in according full rec- 
ognition to the festivals and seasons of the Christian year. ‘The “pattern of 
worship” is maintained throughout and versicles and responses, confessions, 
collects, litanies, lessons, responsive readings, etc., are provided for Advent, 
Christmas Sunday, Epiphany, Lent, Good Friday (a three-hour devotion), 
Easter, Whitsunday, etc. Complete orders are also given for ““Kingdom- 
tide”; the dedication of seed, soil and sower; harvest; ‘Thanksgiving Day 
and the commemoration of the departed. A unique feature is a “Watch 
Night Service” based upon the covenant service of John Wesley, 1755, 
which includes an “Invitation to Renewal” and concludes with the Holy 
Communion. 

Still other sections provide ‘‘Aids for General Use and Special Acts of 
Worship” which include meritorious material from many sources— The An- 
glican Books of Common Prayer, the Book of Common Order of the Church 
of Scotland, the Common Service Book of the United Lutheran Church, 
Selina F. Fox’s, A Chain of Prayer Across the A ges, A. Campbell Fraser, John 
Baillie, Charles Michael Jacobs, W. E. Orchard, Percy Dearmer and twenty- 
five other sources specifically mentioned. 

A hundred or more pages of “Aids to Personal and Family Devotions” are, — 
strangely enough, placed in the very center of the volume. These admirable 
daily readings and prayers are worthy of more extended comment and com- 
mendation if space permitted. 

Methodists will be best qualified to appraise the value of this book for 
their own use. Others, however, will recognize it as a fine collection of 
devotional material, a significant step in the direction of more formal, rever- 
ent and ordered services, and an attempt to draw upon the rich inheritance 
of liturgical culture created by past generations. Its permitted choices, its 
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retention of a free “pastoral prayer,” and its inclusion — even on Good Fri- 
day evening and on Easter — of an “Invitation to Christian Discipleship,” 
keep it well within the Methodist tradition. Its forthright provisions for the 
Christian year bring it into closer affinity with the services of the Episcopal, 
_ Lutheran and Evangelical and Reformed Churches. 

Friendly criticism might suggest that in plan and content the book is too 
comprehensive. It is difficult to provide for both public worship and family 
devotion in the same volume. In the liturgical section too many choices are 
allowed. These factors keep the book from realizing the simplicity and 
strength of a true liturgy. The intermingling of historical liturgical texts 
with compositions in modern idiom results in occasional roughness of tex- 
ture. We are rather surprised to find the article on the Decensus omitted 
from the Apostles’ Creed; to see the Nicene Creed, a ‘Modern Affirmation,” 
and the Korean Creed side by side; and to have the libretto from the oratorio 
of “The Messiah” used as a Christmas lesson. While providing fully for the 
Christian year, recognition is also given to such unhistorical days as labor 
Sunday, international temperance Sunday, world peace Sunday, race rela- 
tions day, nature Sunday, etc. Again, we welcome the use of the early English 
_“trespasses” instead of the later “debts” in the Lord’s Prayer, while we 
regret the retention in the Gloria in Excelsis of the printer’s error in the 
English Prayer Book — corrected in the American Book of Common Prayer 
— which repeats the clause ‘““Thou that takest away the sins of the world” 
etc., once too often. We also note the occasional failure to observe the tradi- 
tional rule governing the ending of collects in which reference is made to 
_ our Lord in the body of the prayer. (Thus pages 170, 340, 341, 344, etc.) 

Such minor matters, however, chiefly technical, do not lessen our appre- 
ciation of this sincere effort to provide the church and the home with an 
admirable and ample collection of devotional material. The Church at 
large will welcome and commend this addition to its long series of service 
books. 

LuTHER D. REED 


READINGS IN RELIGION AND HEALTH 


Tuy Heatru SHALL Sprinc Fort, by Russett Dicks. The Macmillan Co., 


$1.25. 
How You Can Hetp OTHER PEOPLE, Dy SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER. E. P. Dutton 


& Co., $1.75. 
ERE are two important books which are timely in the sense that they 
“speak to the condition” of many persons caught by the strains of these 
times, but which deal with perennial issues of the human spirit. 
- Dr. Russell L. Dicks, chaplain of the Wesley Memorial Hospital in Chi- 
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cago, first came to the attention of many readers of this journal by his co- 
authorship with the late Dr. Richard C. Cabot of The Art of Ministering 
to the Sick. Since then his Meditations for the Sick, Pastoral Work and Per- 
sonal Counseling, and a number of other books have prepared the way for 
this latest volume. Thy Health Shall Spring Forth has as its sub-title “Read- 
ings in Religion and Health.” It looks like a very little volume and is only 
sixty pages long. However, the brevity of the book and of each selection in 
it is, I judge, part of the author’s design to make a book easily read and used 
by sick persons. 

The content of the book consists about equally of simple, vital statements 
about problems likely to trouble the sick and of appropriate prayers. For 
example, there is a discussion of a page or two each concerning the thoughts 
that fill the mind before an operation, and about pain, guilt, loneliness, 
discouragement, worry, and other emotions likely to grip the spirit of a 
person in illness. Without censure or moralizing, many suggestions are 
given to help a person understand why he feels as he does and how to get a 
grip on life. Then follows a prayer that turns counsel into worship. Most 
of the prayers are the author’s, though he draws on the devotional literature 
of the ages for part of them. Some (though I should say too little) Biblical 
material is introduced. ‘The longest essay entitled “God and Health” deals, 
with many illustrations, with the recuperative powers of the human body, 
and is calculated to give a sick person fresh confidence in his ability to get 
well if he gives God and his body a chance. 

Whether sick or well, it will do anyone good to read this book. It con- 
tains good psychology, good medicine, and good religion — a combination 
too seldom found together. Add to these good writing in clear, simple, Eng- 
lish prose — and one has the best thing of its kind that I have seen. 

The second book listed above is by the distinguished rector of Calvary 
Church in New York, known and loved by thousands as Sam Shoemaker. 
Though the title sounds like another of the “success” books (it is unfortu- 
nate that these have so largely preempted the “hows’’!), it has a vitality and 
depth that amply justify its having been chosen as a Religious Book Club 
selection. 

Dr. Shoemaker has for many years been a Christian counsellor as well as 
preacher. He knows people, with all the frailties as well as the possibilities 
of human nature. He knows the Christian gospel and what it can do in the 
changing of lives. This is a book on personal evangelism, not in the narrow 
sense of the term but in the setting of the total reorientation of life. 

The earlier chapters deal with the need of helping people today, the | 
qualities and personal equipment required of one who would be useful in 
this field, the meaning of responsibility and sin, the possibility of deliver- 
ance through the grace of God. In an excellent chapter on understanding 
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people, psychology and theology are skillfully woven together, as indeed 
they are throughout the book. From a practical standpoint the most valu- 
able section is the latter half, which deals with ways of helping people to 
keep normal, how to help the physically and mentally sick, helping the fear- 
ful, the defeated, and the conscientious but self-deceived. There is much 
illustration, aptly chosen, and the counsel given is realistically Christian. 
There are points at which I wonder if the author does not overestimate 
the social effects of individual conversions. However, the book does not 
essay to be about the social gospel but about the redemption of individual 
life. In this area of vital need it cannot fail to be widely helpful. 
GEORGIA HARKNESS 


THE OUTSIDE BOOKS 


Tue ApocryPHAL LirerATuRE: A BrieF INTRODUCTION, by CHARLES CUTLER 
Torrey. Yale University Press, $3.00. 
HE so-called ‘‘apocrypha and pseudepigrapha” of the Old ‘Testament 
form a field of investigation which cries for much more attention than 
it has received in recent years. Possibly the great work which R. H. Charles 
edited so far fills the demands of the public that for some time no competi- 
tor can appear; but both popular editions and detailed studies by a new 
generation of scholars are sorely needed. Dr. ‘Torrey’s brief introduction 
therefore deserves a hearty welcome, for it opens up many new questions 
and also summarizes much valuable information. 

The book consists first of a “general introduction” which, in forty pages, 
discusses the origin of the group, the terms applied to the “outside books,” 
as the rabbis called them, their relation to the Jewish and Christian canons, 
and their use in the Christian church. Dr. Torrey advocates the abandon- 
ment of the awkward term “‘pseudepigrapha” and the use of “apocrypha”’ 
for all of them. The succinct account contains no small amount of interest- 
ing historical material. Not the least instructive are the difficulties of the 
British and Foreign and the American Bible societies in dealing with the 
prejudices of those who were for or against these books. 

Dr. Torrey would not be himself if he did not make some bold and origi- 
nal suggestions on such a subject. On the one hand he includes two writings 
which Charles and the earlier German collection edited by Kautzsch 
omitted: the Lives of the Prophets and the Testament of Job, the former 
written in Hebrew in Palestine at ‘an early date,” the latter an Aramaic 
work of the first century 4.p. On the other hand he eliminates three works 
commonly accredited to the group: the Martyrdom of Isaiah and the Book 
of Noah, both of which he believes never to have existed as separate books, 
and the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which he justly regards as of uncertain 
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origin and late date. He does not treat the so-called Zadokite fragments, al- 
though he mentions them, nor does he include Pseudo-Aristeas. 

Dr. Torrey returns frequently to his favorite theme that there was a large 
Aramaic literature among the Palestinian Jews of the New Testament pe- 
riod. If he is correct, a very considerable addition is to be made to that 
literature, for he regards Jubilees, IV Ezra (II Esdras), the Syriac Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch, the Assumption of Moses, the Testament of Job, and the 
Book of Adam and Eve as “clearly” first written in Aramaic, although they 
have commonly been supposed to have had Hebrew originals. It is notable 
that he dates the New Testament Apocalypse, the Syriac Baruch, and IV 
Ezra all to the years 68 and 69 A.p., all, be it noted, originally Aramaic — a 
striking constellation to have graced that difficult period. Unfortunately 
he presents no arguments for their Aramaic origin and his reasons for such 
a date are not convincing. Tobit is also held to have been originally written 
in Aramaic, while the Wisdom of Solomon, as E. A. Speiser and C, E. Purin- 
ton have suggested, is made up of a Hebrew work (chapters 1-10) which 
was translated by the author of the Greek of the remainder. It is an hypothe- 
sis difficult to accept in view of the Hellenistic philosophy which even Dr. 
Torrey fully recognizes in the earlier chapters. 

This will serve, I hope, to indicate something of the interest and value of 
the book. It should appeal to the scholar because of the wealth of problems 
which it suggests, and to the general public because of its contribution to 
the portrayal of the background of the New Testament period. It is unfor- 
tunate if a volume of 120 pages must be priced at $3.00, for its wider use- 


fulness will inevitably be curtailed. 
C. C. McCown 


PLAIN AND DIRECT SERMONIZING 
Gop Is Nor Dean, by Bernarp Ippincs BELL. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 


Wie Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell was asked to preach for ten successive 
summer Sundays in ‘Trinity Church, he wrote to fifty people in all 
walks of life, people whose intelligence he trusted, and asked each one to 
state in writing his greatest spiritual problem. His discussions of the prob- 
lems presented to him constituted the series of sermons, and have been 
amplified in this slender but weighty book. The background of his thought 
he states in three principles: the discontinuity of scientific and religious 
knowledge, skepticism as to the worth and permanence of modern civiliza- 
tion, and the reality of God revealed in the perfect manhood of Jesus. 
There are no vague margins about the positions which Dr. Bell takes on 
the questions presented to him. His views are as clear-cut as an etcher’s line. 
God is not dead, Friedrich Nietzsche to the contrary notwithstanding, al- 
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though the caricature of Christ that most alleged Christians have been wor- 
_ shipping is very, very dead. A better world will not be brought about by 
evolution but only as God comes into the world of man and rescues him 
from his ruinous incompetence. The material and the spiritual are both 
_ real, and become one Reality in Jesus. The Christian religion reveals both 
the law and the love of God, and demonstrates their compatibility. Man is 
hopelessly frustrated until he loves God, not in the way of feeling but in 
the oblation of the will. Corporate worship is a necessity in order that men 
may forget themselves in communion with one another in God. The church 
has for four hundred years been content with ethical standards not mark- 
edly different from those of the secular world and needs to be waked up. 
Jesus taught that the evil of riches lies in the fact that their possessors over- 
value them and cease to live creatively, while modern America makes the 
ownership and enjoyment of wealth the end of existence. The church has a 
compelling duty to speak fearlessly on social and political problems, but its 
main task is to insist that better people are the essential ingredients for a 
better social order. The church should neither start nor try to stop indus- 
trial evolution or revolution, but should demand that any economic system 
be tested by its capacity to make men free for brotherhood. ‘The churches 
deserve the widespread criticism which they receive, since the average 
church is scarcely religious at all, and needs a new measure of simplicity, 
sincerity, and sympathy. Those who are or will soon be veterans neither 
know much nor care much about Christianity, and the church must demon- 
strate the relevance of its faith for life if it is to win ex-soldiers to its ranks. 
Post-war policies of the Allies look to Dr. Bell like a repetition of 1919 plus 
the assimilation of Nazi methods. Peace cannot be created by coercion but 
only by compassion. Liberal democracy has mistaken freedom from re- 
straints (academic freedom, nationalism, laissez-faire economics, and self- 
expression) for the freedom to sacrifice self for the common good. Life is 
worth living, not because it is not tragic, but because it can be lived in God, 
be fed by the grace of God, and be supported by the love of God. 

Such plain and direct talk is so good for the church that no loyal church- 
man will quarrel with Dr. Bell because sometimes he seems to overstate his 
case. When, however, he says that “those who led the Reformation . 
often forgot the corporate nature of Religion” and that “the Protestant 
came to think of the Church as hardly more than an accidental assembly of 
individuals who individually have accepted God in Christ and as individ- 
uals are empowered by Him,” one contrasts his view with that of the West- 
minster divines who in their Confession of Faith defined the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper as “a bond and pledge of their communion with him, 
and with each other, as members of his mystical body.” When he assumes 
that democracy teaches “that the voice of the people is necessarily the voice 
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of God” he is not describing democracy as it is generally understood. When 
he says that as long as a dictatorship “enables the common man to be ade- 
quately cared for, personally decent and happy, and given a proper freedom 
to serve his God” Christianity has nothing against that dictatorship, he con- 
tradicts his own assertion elsewhere that “‘it is God’s will that men be free 
from external coercions.” When he asserts that, with rare exceptions, in 
Sunday Schools “children are asked to memorize by rote teachings in out- 
worn language forms, not tied up with daily activities, or else they are given 
snippets from the Bible, mostly having next to no religious significance,” he 
ignores the whole movement for improved religious education, and the 
very real gains which it has made. 

But with Dr. Bell’s central message, every earnest Christian must be in 
hearty accord: 


What you and I need is God, God gripping us by the hand and pouring cour- 
age into us, courage enough to live as Christ once lived in Galilee and Jewry, the 
way He and His saints now live in that Reality which is beyond our cabined 
world of time and space, beyond it but judging it and us; courage for us to defy 
the worldly world as he did, as all the saints have done, and yet love its people 
the while we defy it. 

MorGAN PHELPS NOYES 


LIFE SEEN STEADILY AND WHOLE 


THE MEANING oF HuMAN EXPERIENCE, by LynN Haroip Houen. A bingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $3.00. 
HIS is not just another book from the fertile pen of the Dean of Drew 
Theological Seminary and the dean of American preachers. To under- | 
stand the difference, one must know the Dean’s graduate seminar, where 
the cosmos is analyzed and synthesized and criticized as a matter of routine, 
where ripening scholars bring in fruit of research carefully advertised by 
stupendous and meticulously-annotated bibliographies, where there is mer- _ 
ciless but genteel battle about the table concerning the topic of the day, and 
where finally the Dean takes over. Spade work has been done. The obvious 
has been said, as it has been in his presence many times in former years. 
With deft touch, he uncovers the central issue, the profounder problems, 
examining them in the light of clearly-defined principles, relating them to 
all that is relevant. ‘Then, having surveyed the whole from above, he pushes 
back his chair, pauses, concludes, ‘“This is what it all comes to, gentle- 
THON. wr pies 
The present volume is a comprehensive organization of these “last 
words,” the essence of insights resulting from lifelong labors of one of our 
‘most brilliant and informed thinkers. It is important that this be under- 
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stood, for the superficial reader will be misled by the relaxed mastery of 
idea, the ease of statement. Unless one knew as much about Browning as 
the Dean, or unless one were familiar with his long and intimate associa- 
tion with Browning poetry and problems, one might easily undervalue the 
condensed estimate of the author of The Ring and the Book. The omnipo- 
tent neophyte will inevitably, and irascibly, fail to recognize the profound- 
ness of truths concentrated in every page. 

The Dean has given us full illustration of what he calls ““comprehensive 
scholarship.” Long since, he discovered that the scholar is apt to be so inten- 
sive in his interests that he misses the larger relations of fact and truth, with 
the result that his judgment is disastrously parochial, pedantic. For sound 
judgment one must see life, accurately in detail, but also “steadily and 
whole.” Nowhere in this study do the thousands of penciled volumes of the 
Dean’s library obtrude. The foundation is not exposed for exhibition. 
Scaffolding has been torn down. There are no more footnotes than neces- 
sary — which will annoy some academics no end. But everything that 1s dis- 
tinctively and significantly human is examined deeply, from the advantage 
of a point of view incredibly broad. If knowledge is to understand anything 
in its relation to everything, then here is knowledge of human experience. 

In analyzing the Dean’s comprehensiveness, it is vital that we distinguish 
between Christian synthesis (Chapter 22) and unchristian gregariousness 
(Chapter 23). All through the position delineated runs the insistence that 
democracy of opportunity be co-ordinated with aristocracy of leadership 
and soundness of principles. Nothing could be more catholic than this in- 
sistence, with its universal application and appeal, but its unyielding struc- 
ture of classical taste and Christian truth. 

The Dean’s students have reason to feel that he has an X ray eye. One 
senses his clairvoyance at almost every turn of this rapid diagnosis of all that 
is human. As centuries and cultures and disciplines are probed, individuals 
and nations and races scrutinized, normalcies and pathologies spotlighted, 
an analysis of men becomes the analysis of man. The procedure is scientific 
in the best sense because there is no jargon, no specialization. The Dean 
may not use the term “calorie,” but he says clearly that “man is not what 
he eats.” He may not speak of the “psyche” but he has written psychology. 
Indeed, he has assessed the meaning of human experience with such objec- 
tivity and fullness, that it would not be inaccurate, if inurbane, to call the 
present work a philosophy of psychology. 

Here is a source-book for Christian humanists, a mirror and guide for 
human Christians. The word “Christian” should not be slid over, for the 
whole point of the book, at last, is that man only knows himself, saves him- 
self, in and through fellowship with a Great Person, the perfectly human, 


the perfectly divine, Christ. Henry Mitton TAYLOR 
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LAYMEN PULL NO PUNCHES 


Can Turse Bones Live? by RoceR Basson AND DupLey Zuver. Harper & 
Brothers, $2.00. 

it anyone feels that the title of this book as applied to the present-day 

church is unjustifiably pessimistic, let him recall that the answer to this 
Biblical question (Ezekiel 37:5) is reassuringly in the affirmative: “Thus 
saith the Lord God unto these bones, Behold, I will cause breath to enter 
into you, and ye shall live.” Roger Babson, a well-known authority on busi- 
ness cycles, who from 1936 to 1938 served as moderator for the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Church; and Dudley Zuver, who, according to the fore- 
word, “has devoted his life to the technical study of religion and philos- 
ophy,” give us here a vastly stimulating book, constructive as well as de- 
structive, and refreshing in its very naiveté and almost child-like directness. 

The reader who inclines to a literal interpretation of the book’s contents 
may feel that Mr. Babson has taken a holiday from the assembling and inter- 
pretation of statistics to indulge in statements of opinion without any ap- 
parent structure of supporting facts. He may think that both writers are 
frequently guilty of oversimplification. Quite likely he will conclude that 
the authors are time and again indulging in exaggerated statements to shock 
the reader into a new way of thinking. For example, about Boy Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A. and Sunday School they ask: 


Just what . . . are they doing? . . . They keep young people off the street, 
their supporters say; but chloroform would do that. Perhaps their chief function 
is to console the clergy and to delude parents with the idea that a function is 
being discharged which they, the proper authorities, are unable or unwilling to 
undertake. 


And again, ‘Movies are a religious abomination, be the pictures good or 
bad.” Or, “Science is equipped to deal only with the dead.” 

Let it be understood that these writers are neither hostile nor basically 
cynical toward the church. “Our years of experience . . . have validated 
the religious beliefs instilled in us in childhood. . . . For the Church we 
can hold naught but a deep and abiding affection.’”’ What, then, is their 
criticism of the church today? They censure it for over-organization, for 
holding itself aloof from vital issues in human life, and for general ineffec- 
tiveness and listlessness through “mistaking symbols for things, words for 
events.” 

As to over-organization, granting that the church has its share of bureau- 
cratic dry rot, even the person who has from time to time deplored inertia 
and sectarian prejudice on the part of denominational executives would 
hardly accept the authors’ suggestion that ‘we might highly resolve that no 
church organization of the district, state, or national sort is to get a cent of 
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our cash.” For in no way do they make clear how the Church of God can 
move forward like a mighty army unless it has its lieutenants, captains, and 
majors. And does not the unaffiliated church as a rule lack the stability and 
effectiveness which one related to a regular denomination has? 

“Let us have one Church,” they say, “‘and let us not spend years discussing 
by what name that Church be called. All possible names can be put in a hat 
and one drawn out. . . . That small piece of business settled, we can present 
to the rulers of the resulting Church some really important questions for 
them to make up their mind about.” As subjects for the Church’s considera- 
tion they suggest gambling, birth control, the liquor traffic, and installment 
buying. In the authors’ opinion the peculiar business of the church “is to 
interfere in all other businesses. . . . Those who succumb to the platitude 
that religion should be kept out of politics, as well as out of business, steri- 
lize religion far more effectively than ever did Lenin with his innocuous 
saying that religion is the opiate of the people.” 

Aside from the invigorating impact of two laymen’s adverse and icono- 
clastic criticism, what gives the book its value is the forceful and direct state- 
ment of faith by its authors. “Religion is adventurous and hazardous. . . 
the state of being alive. . . . Christianity proposed to make this wicked 
world over into a kingdom of God that would be acceptable to men now.” 
And, finally, “The power of God is a living power for the Church to appro- 
priate whensoever it shall awake.” HELEN STOREY 


CENTRAL INSIGHTS OF THE GREAT 
RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 


Tue PERENNIAL PuiLosopuy, by ALpous Huxtey. Harper & Brothers, $3.00. 


EVERAL groups of people need and want to give this book careful 
S attention: those who would like to brush up on the central insights of 
the great religious traditions; those who think that the great religions of the 
world have little in common; those who think that the great traditions in 
philosophy and religion are at metaphysical loggerheads; and secularists 
who think that religion has precious little to offer and who are trying to 
find their spiritual consolation in art or humanitarian activities or politics. 
Which is another way of saying that this is probably the most thoughtful and 
provocative book that has come from the pen of Mr. Aldous Huxley. It 
represents a forthright adventure in the fields of philosophy and religion in 
search of a unified spiritual foundation for living. 

There are different ways of describing the purpose of the book. The first 
one, obviously, is to discover what has been regarded as most deeply true 
about man and the universe. Another is to build a unitive philosophy of 
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life and history for the ‘‘one world” which we know now must emerge eco- 
nomically, politically, culturally, and religiously. A third is to lay a single, 
spiritual foundation upon which this emerging world community can safely 
be built. 

The method which Mr. Huxley uses is, in the main, in line with the high 
purposes of the book. He quotes extensively — and with excellent insight 
and taste — from the writings of the great mystics of the Orient and Occident 
alike. What keeps his book from being another anthology of such writings 
is the spirited and discerning comment which precedes and follows such quo- 
tations. The book is much more Mr. Huxley’s than anyone’s else. 

His method of selection seems to me to involve four steps, three of them 
commendable and one highly questionable. First, he discovers the basic 
principles upon which the major religious and philosophical traditions 
agree. These he then accepts as worthy centers of attention. Then, he uses 
them as the foundation upon which to build an integrated, closely knit 
philosophy of life and history. Finally, and most questionably, he drops 
everything else through the hatch. 

You get some idea of the scope of the book when you consider that he 
spends some time in these ten general areas: the soul and man; God and the 
world; truth and knowledge; good and evil; time and eternity; religion — 
subjective and objective; immortality and survival; spiritual exercises, con- 
templation, and action; prayer, silence, and faith; suffering and retribution. 
When you realize that Thomas Aquinas devoted approximately twenty-two 
major volumes to a consideration of these issues, you see why Mr. Huxley 
has had to do an enormous amount of selection in getting his material and 
ideas together in one small book! 

Certain conclusions of the book are impressively brought to mind: the 
great end of life is union with God, the Ground of life, the source of self; 
“Good is the separate self’s conformity to, and finally annihilation in, the 
divine Ground which gives it being; evil, the intensification of separateness, 
the refusal to know that the Ground exists” (p. 184); all men are called to 
the life of union with God, but few choose to heed the call and discover the 
life-transforming serenity and humility that result. Once a man has found 
his true life in God, as the Quakers did, he throws off the shackles of the 
fear of time and becomes a mighty social power for righteousness. The 
serenity and humility which come from union with God are the only safe 
guides for social reform since they are devoid of personal pride, passion, 
and prejudice, and are least likely to become intolerant and persecuting 
faiths. 

This book has so much to teach the contemporary world, apart from 
which we cannot hope for any appreciable improvement in our chances to 
survive, that I am tempted to forego the responsibility of criticism. Cer- 
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tainly, no criticism which I make is intended to detract one whit from the 
excellence and the urgency of the book. But certain things must be said 
about it. | 
‘To begin with, its method of selectivity is much too drastic. It does not do 
full justice even to the mystics from whose writings the selections are taken. 
' For example, the Christian mystics who are quoted repeatedly, like Saint 
John of the Cross and Saint Catherine of Siena, would be the first to protest 
against this treatment of their writings. It gives the impression that they 
were quite unconcerned about the Catholic tradition in which they both 
lived and taught. That, obviously, is not true. They were Catholic Chris- 
tians as well as Christian mystics. Since they did not make the separation in 
either their life or their writing, it is hard to see why anyone else should do 
so. What I am saying amounts to this: for these writers, their mystical in- 
sights and their ecclesiastical traditions hung together in a definite and 
decisive manner. While Mr. Huxley has the right to select one and reject 
the other, he ought to make it perfectly plain that he is rejecting something 
which his authors would not have permitted him to reject if he had asked 
them about it. 

So far as recent studies in the social nature of the human self are con- 
cerned; this book might as well have been written a hundred and fifty years 
ago. It is incredible that all of the work that has been done in this field by 
many eminent students in this country and in Europe should be passed by 
without so much asa word of reference. No one with the slightest acquaint- 
ance of the work of George Herbert Mead in his book Mind, Self, and 
Society will be content with Mr. Huxley’s word for the self, ‘“‘suchness.” By 
this he means the indivisible lifegiving center to the qualities of the human 
personality. Mead and his followers make it abundantly plain that we need 
not accept the self as this kind of a mystery. There is a fundamental clash in 
viewpoint between these two philosophies of self, and Mr. Huxley quietly 
adopts one without so much as a glance at the other. 

Still another criticism is the cavalier way in which he dismisses history 
and social processes as expressions of the activity of God. You get the distinct 
impression that God works primarily in and through the individual person 
rather than through the social order and the processes of history. In fact, 
Mr. Huxley is quite impatient with the religions that pay any attention to 
time and change. He seems to regard the historic developments within the 
Christian tradition, excepting mysticism, as corruptions of the unitive 
spiritual philosophy which is embedded in all of the great religious teachers. 
He commends the mystics for going “‘some way toward liberating Christian- 
ity from its unfortunate servitude to historic fact.”” He speaks of “many 
fantastic and mutually incompatible theories of expiation and atonement 
which have been grafted onto the Christian doctrine of divine incarnation.” 


- 
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Now all this may be true, but Mr. Huxley’s saying so does not make it so, 
and the consensus of scholarly opinion is against him in these matters. For- 
tunately, the worth of the book does not depend upon our accepting such 


positions. 
HAROLD BOSLEY 


CHRISTIANITY — THE WAY OF LIFE 


THOSE OF THE Way — A Book For LENTEN READING, by WILLARD L. SPERRY. 

Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

AKING as his central theme the idea that Christianity is a way of life 

and that Christ is the Way, Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Harvard 
Divinity School presents thirteen chapters in this volume on the meaning 
of “the Way” for our time. The reading of these suggestive studies is a mov- 
ing spiritual experience. Readers will be led to re-examine the pilgrimage 
of life upon which they have embarked with Christ. 

The connotations which Dean Sperry finds in “the Way” are most sug- 
gestive. There is the ‘more excellent way,” the “narrow way,” the “two 
ways,” the “uphill way,” the “unequal way,” the “unknown way.” There are 
interesting discussions of the Divine Plan, or Way, which requires time for 
its implementation; the seriousness of life incumbent upon those who take 
time seriously (which is so well expressed in the impatient word of Jesus, 
“T must go on my way today, and tomorrow, and the day following’); the 
seduction of the wayside; the well-worn path of tradition against which we 
rebel only to find our unconventionality short-lived; and, the path of habit. 

The final chapter concludes with remarks about two simple New Testa- 
ment statements: “All have sinned and come short of the glory of God” and 
“They should repent and turn to God, and do works meet for repentance.” 
The “Way” calls for a common confession of all men for their involvement 
in the tragedy of our times, and for something more than mere emotional 
arousement of pity for the unfortunate victims of our sins of omission — and 
commission. The penitential mood must be concretely and intelligently — 
expressed, lest it evaporate into indifference and isolationism. The world 
unity of the churches must add works to faith in this day of unprecedented 
opportunity. Men must find the Way, and “ways” for man to unite with 
man. 

Dean Sperry’s style is felicitous, his spirit gracious, and his learning 
catholic. His mind moves easily among the great writers who have dealt 
with the perennial and profound realities of the human spirit. His para- 
graphs are freighted with apt quotations and references from a wide range 
of sources. 


Dean Sperry deals with the high themes of the Christian faith in the spirit 
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of “old-school” liberalism — alert, to be sure, to the tragic present, and to the 

“newer and deeper interpretations of the Christian faith. But, while Dean 
Sperry is well acquainted with the newer theology, he nowhere betrays any 
evidence that this new theology has laid violent hands upon his thinking. 

_ This is quite evident as one reads the Dean’s approval of Tyrrell’s definition 
of Christianity (p. 56) as “the correspondence of moral man to the character 
of God.” There is little “preaching” in this volume. (I may be wrong, but I 

believe Erasmus would like this volume, whereas Luther would not take 
much of it!) 

Perhaps a Lenten book issued for private reading should possess this quiet 
and indirect spirit. Thus, author and reader may sit down in some sheltered 
nook and talk over the deep matters of the soul. But there is good warrant 
for the demand that what our age needs — and what the Christian in the 
Church needs — is more of a blunt, head-on, direct attack upon the bastion 
of modern man’s pride. 

Dean Sperry might have made a stronger case of Christianity’s “more ex- 
cellent way” among Christian orthodoxies and among the other religious 
“ways,” by going beyond quotations from Mill and Royce. In discussing 
“the unequal way,” nothing is said (as regards the inequalities of this life) 

about final judgment; the eschatological aspect of this knotty problem is 
- ignored. Jesus’ parable of the equal wages seems apropos, too, since he 
taught that God alone is the final arbiter among our inequalities. Sinful 
men are not equipped to judge men as God does; God is infinite and eternal. 

These chapters, I repeat, are nuggets filled with precious ore. Nothing 

that I have said should prevent anyone from reading this earnest and sug- 


estive book. 
8 E. G. HoMRIGHAUSEN 


GOD IN ISAIAH’S DAY AND OURS 


Event IN Erernity, by PAUL SCHERER. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 

E have come to recognize that whatever flows from Dr. Scherer’s pen 
is a mixture of poetic insight and of realistic evaluation of the matter 
he is interpreting. In the present instance we are not disappointed. 

The author limits his field of interpretation to Chapters 40-66 of the 
book of Isaiah. He sets himself to a twofold task. The first is to interpret 
the historical significance of the persons and events centering in this period. 
With swift deft strokes, the writer paints the background of Israel, the be- 
traying compromises of her leaders, the moral confusion and collapse which 
ensued; the bitter years of exile, and the hard painful gropings back to God 


and moral constancy. 
His second task is to apply the moral and ethical principles found therein 
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to the world in which we live. The depth of Dr. Scherer’s plumbing into 
the moral meanings of history is attested by the chapter headings: The 
Glory and Majesty of God; God in History; The Eternal Purpose; ‘The God 
Who Would Be Man; and The Divine Vocation. 

The reading of this book will be rewarding both to lay and ministerial 
readers. Its richest contribution to me was its challenge to ask how the hand 
of God is being disclosed in present world affairs. How is God’s purpose to 
be realized in the release of atomic energy; in the precarious responsibilities 
of the United Nations Organization; and in the wistful questing of confused 
individuals, caught between the constricting provincialisms of an age that 
is dying and the new atomic age which is emerging? The reading of the book 
cannot but stimulate and invigorate the nerve of moral endeavor in the life 


of the sincere Christian. Lioyp Eis FosreR 


NEW TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP POPULARIZED 


Tue NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE GosPELs, by R. V. G. Tasker. Harper & 

Brothers, $1.50. 

HIS little book contains seven lectures given in the interest of Christian 

education to a group of teachers, clergy, and others. The author seems 
to think that he has been greatly influenced by the “‘crisis” school of theol- 
ogy; but he is certainly moderate in his response to that influence. “Unless 
we grasp the fundamental truth that Jesus regards all men in their present 
condition, not as wholly depraved, but as sinful, we cannot understand his 
teaching” (p. 92). Surely there is nothing “neo-orthodox”’ about that! It is 
the plainest fact about the Gospel, indeed about the Bible as a whole. 

Our difficulty with the book is not the traces of crisis theology in it, but 

the way in which it skims over difficulties and provides easy answers for 
problems that lie close to Christian faith. Why do so many Church of Eng- 
land parsons assume the tone of grandma comforting the little tots, when 
they should be tackling serious problems, stripped to the waist, and putting | 
their backs into it? Such books “‘for the laity” are no compliment to the 
intelligence of the latter. One suspects that the author is really not so much 
interested in history as in theology; hence the apologetic tone and contents 
of the book. ‘The point of view is intended to be modern; but as with many 
Englishmen, who never read “transatlantic” books, modernity ends with 
Streeter. Moreover, many of the references are carelessly done, and the 
proofs were badly read (p. 20, reverse lines g and 10; p. 22, “language”; p: 
37, the Sermon on the Mount is in Matthew v-vii; p. 45, the “Woes” are in 
Matthew xxiii; p. 67, line g, read xviii. 14; p. 88, can it be God’s “‘seed’’”?; 
p. 109, line 6 from end, “word” should not have a capital — it makes total 
hash of the meaning). 
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On the other hand, there are some very good things in the book. For ex- 
ample, “The oldest story of the Passion . . . seeks neither to be interesting 
nor to arouse emotion” (p. 63). The first and second chapters of Luke are the 
work of the author, ‘‘deliberatély adopting an archaic and Hebraic style 
of Greek” (p. 65). The quality which our Lord commended in children: 
“Tt is not the supposed innocence, or the sense of wonder, or any other of the 
traits which romanticists have tended to see in children, to which He is re- 
ferring, but rather to the obvious fact that children naturally and gladly 
accept free gifts” (p. 91). There are several other quotable passages. Appen- 
dix I contains a good account of the extra-canonical Gospel material; Ap- 
"pendix II is on the importance of the study of New Testament Greek — 
which I devoutly hope no reader of the book will miss! It is simply prepos- 
terous — the way would-be interpreters of the Scriptures, these days, excuse 

themselves from the study of language! 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


“THE WORLD IS MY PARISH” 
A CuristIAN GLOBAL STRATEGY, by WALTER W. VaN Kirk. Willett, Clark and 
Co., $2.00. 

ITH the United Nations Organization meeting at London in the 
¥ Central Hall of the Methodist Church, where so many important 
church meetings have been held, the churches around the world must be 
thinking about their wider responsibilities. With the Vatican’s announce- 
ment of the appointment of new Cardinals and the statesmanship shown 
therein, the Protestant Church must think of its new strategy. These are 
among the problems Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk faces in A Christian Global 
Strategy. He faces them so realistically that his book is a Religious Book 

Club selection. It deserves to be! 

Some ten years ago I was asked to chart a course for American Protestant- 
ism in an address at the Federal Council’s Biennial Session in Buffalo. I 
pleaded for a merger of our interdenominational agencies in the United 
States, and was happy, after a few years, to see a Joint Committee prepare a 
constitution for a new organization. I still feel that would be the finest 
strategy for the home front in this new day, and Dr. Van Kirk stresses the 
need for approval of this plan by the different communions. At the same 
time, before a missionary conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, at San Antonio, I urged a total: Protestant approach to the non- 
Christian world instead of a denominational approach. That plea seemed 
to my fellow Methodists unrealistic and the only favorable comment came 
from a friend who said, ““That may come some day, but not in your time.” 
I mention these convictions of mine, not simply because Dr. Van Kirk so 
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ably advances similar convictions, but because ten years have made such a 
difference in the life of the world. What I was saying ten years ago seemed 
theory and a barely possible strategy. Now it is a necessary strategy if the 
Church is to exert any influence. 

Dr. Van Kirk posits that Jesus was a global strategist, in a much more 
helpful sense than Haushofer with his geopolitics. He thought of a fellow- 
ship that would transcend racial and national boundaries. In World War II __ 
we have learned that victory was possible through unity of command, and 
through the use of the armed forces wherever continental or global strategy 
demanded. Now that the war is over, a Church with divisions and no sense 
of unity cannot point the way to political states which it urges to unite for 
the peace of the world. Around these three convictions Dr. Van Kirk builds 
his thought under the following heads: a Christian Strategy on the Home 
Front, a Christian Strategy on the European Front, a Christian Strategy in 
Relation to the Russian Church; and a Christian Global Strategy on the 
World Front. Each chapter is written in that interesting style we have come 
to know in Dr. Van Kirk’s broadcasts of “Religion In the News.” 

There are here and there some statements about which one would like 
to argue a little, and occasionally there are proposals which still seem more 
visionary than practical, even in a post-war world. But I believe in the 
vision, and I thank God for the challenge of this book. I wish I could com- 
mand words that would persuade every Christian who sees this review to 
get the book and read it. It would make him eager to be a Christian citizen 
of the world, and join with his fellow Christians in the use of Paul’s words, 
“We are a colony of Heaven.” And he would have such a sense of urgency! 

IvAN. LEE Hott 


PERSONALISTIC RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 
INTERPRETED 


NATURE AND VALUES, by EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. A bingdon- Coes 
Press, $1.50. 
‘Loree book deals with one of the basic and persistent problems of philos- | 
ophy and religious faith, and it does so with a comprehensiveness, a 
penetrating insight, a clarity of expression, a preciseness of definition, and 
an objective and logical type of argumentation that one does not often find 
in a relatively brief treatise on so fundamental and vital a theme. | 
Dr. Brightman begins with a general survey of the dualistic tendencies 
in human thought, culminating in the Cartesian dualism of matter and 
mind and the Kantian dualism of fact and value. Neither of these dualisms 
was absolutely final with either Descartes or Kant; and they have been still 
less so in modern thought since their time. Two main systems of thought 
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with their roots in the ancient world have continued to struggle for a monis- 
tic world view. They have in the past been commonly known as material- 
ism and idealism and more recently as naturalism and personalism. ‘To an 
exposition and appraisal of these systems the body of the book is devoted. 
_ The author discusses at length the concept of nature, rejecting the tradi- 
tional materialistic view and also the current “undiscriminating blanket 
use of the term” which identifies nature with everything that exists. His 
own view is essentially that of Kant, who limited nature to the realm of sense 
experience or to “the totality of physical reality, exclusive of minds and the 
mental.” So far as personality is concerned, he rules out the traditional sub- 
stantialistic conception and defines a person as “a unity of complex con- 
scious changes, including all its experiences — its memories, its purposes, its 
values, its powers, its activities, and its experienced interactions with its 
environment” (p. 56). In his discussion of values he lays emphasis on the 
distinction between values and ideals, on the two fundamental goals of 
human life, “reason and love, the logos and agape of the New Testament,” 
and on Kant’s doctrine of the primacy of the pure practical reason, which 
he interprets as meaning that “‘the only ground we have for studying science 
or doing anything is the development of human character.” 

After surveying the worlds of nature, personality, and values, Dr. Bright- 
man takes up the modern naturalistic world view as a whole and subjects it 
to a searching criticism. He acknowledges frankly and generously its value 
as a revolt against intolerance and dogmatism. But these merits, he points 
out, are much more than offset by its own methodological dogmatism and 
by its confused and contradictory views with respect to such fundamental 
problems as those having to do with nature, scientific method, reason, meta- 
physics, consciousness, and God. ‘Naturalism,’ he says, ‘‘is much like the 
Republican or the Democratic party: numerous, full of antipathies, but 
vague about first principles” (p. 10). 

The personalistic world view is shown to be more empirical than natural- 
ism, more inclusive, more social, equally scientific, and more religious. It 
represents, therefore, a higher synthesis than naturalism. In developing this 
line of thought, Dr. Brightman speaks of nature as “immanent in God.” 
This phrase may seem to some suggestive of pantheism, but what it really 
affirms is the complete dependence of nature on God, and taken strictly it 
expresses this idea more clearly than does the doctrine of the divine im- 
manence in nature. In general the argument of the book moves on a high 
and commanding level. It is lucid and logical in its structure. It keeps in 
close contact with life and with the current relevant literature. It is master- 
ful and brilliant. I know no recent book that would serve as a more effective 
antidote to contemporary non-religious naturalism, on the one hand, and 
to theological and other forms or irrationalism, on the other hand, and that 
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would at the same time do so much to clarify the field of thought for serious 


: terra 
students of philosophy and religion ep 


COMPROMISING AN IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 


Tue Gospet AccorDING TO GAMALIEL, by GERALD HeEarp. Harper and Broth- 
ers, $2.00. 
ip this book the gospel story and its sequel through the first half of Acts 
is here told with Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, Paul’s teacher, as the evan- 
gelist. In a strict sense the title isa misnomer since a “gospel” is a work writ- 
ten by a believer or believers who seein the life, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus the supreme action of God in the life of Israel and the world. But 
_Gamaliel, according to Mr. Heard, though he saves the early movement 
from persecution on one occasion (Acts 5) and writes tolerantly of Jesus’ 
early activity, here finds him unwise and presumptuous in the later critical 
hours. For Gamaliel the crucifixion was but an unfortunate and unneces- 
sary tragedy. And he mourns not only the violence of those who brought 
Jesus to his death but also the direction taken by Jesus’ followers both in 
action and in their interpretation of Jesus. 

The author makes a happy choice in his selection of Gamaliel as the ob- 
server. Here is one who can plausibly be presented as an impartial witness 
of the events that led to the tragic rift in Judaism, and by whom the values 
and excesses both of Judaism and the new movement can be stated. All leads 
to the conclusion that Judaism on the one hand lost its great opportunity 
in not recognizing its greatest prophet, but also that Jesus himself and his — 
immediate followers, especially Paul, unnecessarily furthered the cleavage. 
Underlying the story is a tacit appeal to Jews and Christians to recognize 
their common possession, that outlook assigned to the mild Hillel and the 
Jesus of the Galilean period — an outlook and a faith identified with the 
philosophia perennis and the universal truth of all religions. 

Gamaliel tells the story of the ministry of Jesus as one who was an eye- 
witness of many of the scenes. As in other books on Jesus, Heard presents 
the words and acts of the Nazarene with much vividness and significance 
of interpretation. He is familiar with much of the relevant Biblical scholar- 
ship. His chief interest, however, is in the forces involved and in the motives 

_ of the principals, and it is here, namely in the larger historical picture and 
valuations, that the book calls for adverse judgment. 

‘The fact is that try as we may we cannot escape the scandal of the Gospel, 
nor remove the issue between Jew and Christian, by conjuring away the 
irrepressible and tragic conflict of this ancient occasion. All honor to those 
who clarify the circumstances of the crucifixion and who point out how 
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irrelevant to modern attitudes is the question as to who were chiefly respon- 
sible. But the author fails to recognize how irreconcilable was the issue be- 
tween even Hillel’s school and the evangelical proclamation of Jesus. ‘The 
latter’s teaching was much more than that of the love of God and man; it 
_ announced the advent of the Kingdom of God in such a way as inevitably 
to imply a revolution carrying with it the rejection of the prevailing authori- 
‘ties and conceptions, and logically pointing to the principles of Paul. 
Gamaliel’s view is that persecution of Jesus and the church unfortunately 
threw the new movement successively into the control of worse and worse 
leaders, first the wavering and harsh Peter, and then the twisted and fanatic 
Paul. But he never tells us how the treasure of Israel could really have 
reached the Gentiles — or, rather, he leaves us to believe either that the Gen- 
tiles would have accepted the ritual law and become Jews, or that Judaism 
of that day would have consented to proselytism on a large scale without 
requiring the ritual law. Neither course was possible. The logic of the new 
movement was the only possible logic if the talent was no longer to be buried 
in the ground or hidden away in the napkin of Jewish particularism. 
Chief objection must be raised to the portrait of Paul. Paul is misunder- 
stood today in many quarters and no issue throws more light on the spirit- 
uality of our time. It is no great wonder if he is misunderstood by the Jew: 
~ Klausner’s recent work is the latest evidence. Nor is it a great wonder if 
contemporary humanism misunderstands Paul. Buta specialist in the spirit- 
ual life like Heard should do better than this. We have really a caricature 
of Paul with the references to his personal anger and looks of “bitter con- 
tempt.”’ And he is made to intone stereotypes about the ‘‘blood” and the 
“blood sacrifice,” for all the world as if he were a barking radio revivalist of 
today. In this grotesque Paul one recognizes nothing of the great soul 
through whose courage and heaven-scaling thought the conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great were reversed. Even Nietzsche could say that “only the 
supreme powers of the present can measure the past. Otherwise we depress 
the past to our own level.” We moderns move in such a flatland that we do 
not easily recognize mountains when we see them. Jesus cautioned us about 
our measuring rods. A yard-stick is a good measure for a hummock, but for 
an Everest we should use a measure suitable to its scale. 


Incidentally attention should be called to three typographical errors: p. 1x, tex- 
tural for textual; p. 14, shink for shrink; p. 125: “Ye are God’s” for “ye are gods”: 
also to the following points among others: p. viii, Hillel can hardly be considered 
the spiritual father of the Essenes and the Baptist; p. ix, the “Christ” is not a uni- 
versal symbol, being a Jewish conception, — the logos would be more suitable 
here; p. 92, line 17, “he” for “they” — the passage is ambiguous; p. 125, it is an 
anachronism for Jesus’ immediate followers to call him “the Most High”; note 
also that the evidence is quite against Peter's leaving Jerusalem on the occasion 
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of the persecution of Stephen (cf. Acts 8:1, “Except the apostles”); and that, as 
Professor Ralph Marcus has noted, the Aramaic of Jesus’ name to be consistent 
should be Jeshua not Joshua. Amos N. WILDER 


SOME GREAT SAINTS 


THE Saints THAT Movep THE Wor Lp, by RENE FULOp-MILLER. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, $2.50. 
HE author of this work brings an unusual equipment to the interpreta- 
tion of the saints. He has made his pilgrimage through the systems of 
modern philosophy; he has sat at the feet of the psychiatrists; he has been 
immured in the cells of Mt. Athos; and he has schooled himself in the craft 
of words so that he is able alike to construct a dynamic pattern and to invest 
it with luxuriant though disciplined detail. The one thing he lacks is pro- 
longed research. But he is no shoddy dilettante. He has read a respectable 
number of the best books and his portrayals are essentially right. Yet he is 
careless, perhaps indifferent to detail. 

For example, the dispute between the homo- and the homoi-ousians is 
located at the council of Nicaea, though it belongs to a later phase of the 
Arian controversy. Perhaps the author would reply that in a survey of ten 
centuries ten years are not of great moment. Yet he is astute enough to 
observe that the quarrel over a single iota involved all the difference be- 
tween earth and heaven. If so much can hinge upon a solitary letter, is a 
decade to be treated cavalierly? Yet minor inaccuracies do not seriously 
distort the picture. More serious is the lack of a rich background of histori- 
cal knowledge which in many instances would have made possible a more 
meaningful relation of the saint to his times. 

The picture of St. Anthony is lush with imagery. The ingenuity exercised 
by the artists in depicting the temptations, with a full canvas of the minions 
of hell besetting the saint with sardonic pranks and fiendish leers, is here 
expended in conjuring up the seductive images which welled from the un- — 
conscious to plague alike the dreams and the waking moments of the fugi- 
tive saint. The reader will find all this an intriguing introduction. A more 
discriminating picture of Egyptian monasticism in general could have been 
produced with the aid of Karl Heussi, Der Ursprung des Ménchtums 
(1936). 

‘The treatment of St. Augustine is the least satisfactory. For the most part 
it is a running review of the Confessions with brief notes at the end on The 
City of God. The magisterial sweep of Augustine’s thinking is not ade- 
quately conveyed. Two important works appear to have been neglected: 
Jens Ngrregaard, Augustins Bekehrung (1923) and W. Montgomery, St. 
Augustine, Aspects of His Life and Thought (1914). 
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St. Francis, since Sabatier, has exercised an unwavering fascination for 
the modern mind whether Catholic, Protestant, or secular. In this chapter 
the author is highly successful. The improvident gaiety of the troubadour 
of God trips lightly across the pages. At a number of points, however, too 
_ much is claimed. The cult of Donna Povertda is new only in certain respects, 
particularly as a combination of poverty and the romantic note. The renun- 
ciation of worldly goods had already been espoused by a number of groups 
described by Ellen Davison, The Forerunners of Saint Francis (1927). ‘Yo 
describe the Tertiaries as the destroyers of feudalism is to credit them with 
too extensive an influence. The rise of the towns, of commerce and of 
moneyed economy are the major forces to which the new monastic move- 
ment of the friars is itself in some measure an accommodation. The deriva- 
tion of Renaissance naturalism in art from Saint Francis’ sermon to the 
birds is a theme suggestively developed by Thode and not without validity. 
Yet Lynn Thorndike has shown us that the illuminated manuscripts and 
the sculptured details in the cathedrals present a naturalistic rendition of 
every flower and herb that grew in France and England. 

The study of Ignatius Loyola is adapted from the author's previous study 
entitled The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. 

The chapter on St. Theresa makes fascinating reading. I am not suffi- 
ciently informed in this area to say how accurately the portrayal has been 
executed. 

The chief merit of this work is that the vision and the way of the saint 
are not dismissed as transmuted eroticism or ludicrous impracticality. ‘The 
author is enough of a skeptic not to give light credence to the tales of the 
miraculous and enough of a sociologist and a metaphysician to observe that 
sainthood has so profoundly affected society as to compel the historian to 


go beyond history for ultimate explanations. 
RoLanpD H. BAINTON 


MODERN MISSIONARY PIONEERS 


PATHFINDERS OF THE WorLD MIssIONARY CRUSADE, by SHERWOOD Eppy. 4 bing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, $2.75. 
FRE at last is the book to tell us of the stalwarts of the last fifty years 
of the modern missionary enterprise. Along with Professor Latou- 
rette’s Advance Through Storm it is worth taking intimately into one’s medi- 
tations, for it can hearten Christians for fresh pioneering in a new age. One 
of the first of the sixteen thousand young people to respond to the appeal 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, Mr. Eddy, after half a century of expe- 
rience with the missionary crusade, writes a radiant record of some two 
score lives lived greatly in behalf of the highest ends. 
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In retrospect, the author sees that the work of his generation rests upon 
foundations laid by earlier heroes of missionary history. He recalls many 
great names out of the long past of the expansion of Christianity, and tells 
again briefly the stories of Carey, Judson, Morrison, and of Samuel Mills 
who with his confreres of the celebrated “‘Williams Haystack” started the 
modern student missionary movement. Not long, however, does his narra- 
tive dwell on exploits of a vanished past. The scene shifts quickly to the first 
half of the twentieth century and to creative achievements of notable men 
and women, many of whom are still living. Here Mr. Eddy’s faith and 
enthusiasm for his subject find full scope. Lighting up biographical facts 
with impressive interpretive insights he cumulatively drives home his con- 
viction that for all their diversity these lives witness to “the unity of one 
Kingdom of God on earth and in heaven, of one Church of Christ militant 
and triumphant” (p. 311). In the end one is led to reflect that so far as” 
courageous action based on global vision of the needs of humanity is con- 
cerned, the Christian community in its world mission has been a prophetic 
venture and is increasingly pertinent to problems of the future. 

More specifically, Mr. Eddy sketches the lives of outstanding missionaries 
and Christian nationals in lands of the modern Orient. Personal acquaint- 
ance with most of these was made, first when he was national secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A. in India, and subsequently when he was engaged in student 
evangelistic work throughout the whole of Asia. The leaders represent 
India, China, Africa, and the Moslem World. A special chapter is devoted 
to personalities in the student missionary movement, such as Robert 
Wilder, Horace Pitkin, Henry Luce, and many notable Yale men. The con- 
cluding chapter on world statesmen and evangelists treats of Robert E. 
Speer, E. Stanley Jones, J. H. Oldham, William Paton, and John R. Mott — | 
a chapter in which Sherwood Eddy himself might have appeared if another 
were writing the volume. 

The lives presented exhibit a striking variety of interests. For Bishop 
Thoburn and Bishop Azariah of Dornakal, Indian mass movements are the 
challenging problem. Welfare of Indian womanhood absorbs the life-long — 
labors of Dr. Ida Scudder and Pandita Ramabai. Cultural appreciation at 
deep levels is seen to characterize ‘Timothy Richard and Karl Reichelt of 
China, both of whom effectively approach cultured Buddhists in their 
Christian evangelism. William Miller, Francis Pott, Chang Po-ling, Wu 
Yi-fang advance the cause of Christian higher education. Creative geniuses 
such as Samuel Zwemer, Temple Gairdner, and Albert Schweitzer are sui 
generis. Fundamentalism and radicalism of theological conviction appear in 
souls equally saintly such as Amy Carmichael and Lars Larsen. Interna- 
tional, interracial, and ecumenical concerns are to the fore in J. H. Oldham, 
William Paton and John R. Mott. Social passion emerges in Charles F. 
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Andrews and James Y. C. Yen, as well as in some utterances of Eddy himself. 
That such diversity is yet held within the bond of unity in the spirit of 
Christ speaks volumes for the vitality and wide relevance of the Christian 
religion in our inescapably interrelated world. 

Through this panorama of noble lives the author makes his main point. 
Christianity in its essence is missionary. For that his material is ample. 
Nevertheless special students may wonder about some of his omissions. 
Why is no outstanding agricultural missionary included, when heroic path- 
finders in this field have appeared in both India and China? How comes it 
that no pathfinder, either missionary or national, appears for Japan, though 
considerable space is devoted to Norman Whittemore and evangelization of 
Korea? Again, apart from Albert Schweitzer, why does no contemporary 
leader in the vast stretch of Africa south of the Sahara have his story told, to 
say nothing of Christian personnel in Latin America and the Islands of the 
Pacific? It may be that here Mr. Eddy has not had the same opportunity for 
first-hand personal impression and so has wisely refrained from going be- 
yond the limit which his method imposes. Yet it is only just that the churches 
remember these other pathfinders also. We may further say it is fitting to 
pear in mind the countless supporting labors of unnumbered humbler mis- 
sionaries and nationals in all lands without which the achievements of con- 
spicuous leaders are not consummated. These unsung Christians should en- 
ter our reckoning in measuring the depth of Christian reality in lands 
abroad, even when attention must necessarily be focussed on the great 
figures. / 

Such matters aside, however, Sherwood Eddy has given us a richly sugges- 
tive and inspiring book. Its portrayal of devoted world Christians both in 
their strengths and their limitations will long be read with profit, by pastors, 


lay folk, and prospective missionaries alike. 
: CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 


THE IONA COMMUNITY 
WE SHALL RE-BUILD, by GEORGE MacLeon. Kirkridge, Philadelphia, $.60. 


| Ba careful readings of this little book leave me a bit annoyed but elated. 
My first impression was that it was very important, but incoherent. 
On the second reading I was almost rhapsodical in my initial enthusiasm, 
then somewhat baffled, almost frustrated, at the leisurely fashion in which 
the author seemed to come to the point. However, the book has two focal 
points not one, and the second of these is itself a duality. The sub-title.on 
the cover is “The Philosophy and Program of the Iona Community in Scot- 
land”; and the title page speaks of “the work of the Community on Main- 
Jand and on Island.” The author, who is modest in his claims for an experi- 


ment which may well prove of global significance to the church, is even 
more interested in telling the “why” of it than he is the ‘“‘what’’; or in de- 
scribing the actual rebuilding of the Abbey (the birthplace of Scottish 
Christianity but in ruin for 400 years). John Oliver Nelson contributes a 
helpful “American Foreword.” 

Take a serious concern for the declining influence of the church, the in- 
adequacy of its ordinary witness, its neglect of needy people at its doors, its 
failure to identify its faith with the vocational life and work of its members; 
add a deep sense of the historic values achieved before the Reformation as 
well as by the Reformers; an interest in the Incarnation and in economics 
and in the connection between the two, in “tactics” even more than in 
“strategy”; cherish a conviction that “at the end of an age” when man is 
‘becoming total” the church has been too fractional, and that “practice in 
responsible community is our instant need”; associate with yourself forty 
young ministers and craftsmen as members under a simple “Rule,” enlist 
180 ministerial and 380 women associates, and thousands of financial 
friends; experiment for seven years; and if you are a MacLeod, you have 
a fund of experience that produces a book with seminal significance for the 
ecumenical church of tomorrow. 

These 140 pages do two things, besides compelling careful reading: they 
make one want to visit Jona and Glasgow to inspect the enterprise first hand, 
and they may embolden other readers as they have this one, to keep on 
dreaming of additional, somewhat different, community projects making 
the growing edge of the great tradition of faith. 

Let all who are now content with mediocrity read MacLeod at their own 
risk. One can guarantee that the measure of their divine discontent will be 
increased. ‘Their insight, gumption and inventiveness ought likewise to be 


greatly enhanced. 
Ross W. SANDERSON 


MORAL FOUNDATIONS OF WORLD ORDER 


ONE WorLD IN THE MAkinG, by RALPH BARTON PERRY. Current Books, Inc., 
N.Y., $3.00. 


PEE ESSOR PERRY goes behind the actual struggle for an organized 
world community to consider the broad concepts necessary for its estab- 
lishment. He deals with the philosophy of “one world,” rather than with its 
history. Yet the title reflects his underlying confidence that we are moving 
forward, slowly perhaps but surely, towards the goal of a united and peace- 
ful world. A tone of moderate optimism pervades this survey of principles 
essential to a better world order. . 
The argument, originally presented last Spring as lectures at the Lowell 
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Institute in Boston, starts on familiar ground. Physically, “we already live 
in one world, for science and technology have brought about oneness of 
contact and interdependence.” From this starting point, Professor Perry 
goes on to deal with a basic issue too often neglected by students of world 
affairs — the moral unity required to make this fully one world. “Con- 
" science,” he writes, “which speaks in each man’s breast and therefore in all 
nations of men, is the only secure foundation for a world-wide concert of 
action.” The Oxford Conference dealt with the same basic fact, when it 
pointed out the need for “a common ethos . . . a common foundation of 
moral principles.” 

In bringing this issue to the fore, Harvard’s veteran philosopher has ren- 
dered a signal service. The frequent assumption that the task of world order 
consists in building a political, economic and cultural structure of world 
organization ignores the grave problem of establishing moral foundations 
able to sustain such a superstructure. Dr. Perry rightly puts first things first. 
He criticizes acutely the idea that “enlightened self-interest” offers any firm 
basis for a world community. Only an enlightened self-interest which sub- 
ordinates the partial good to the total good can help to sustain the inter- 
national co-operation that is required. The positive content of this interna- 
tional morality is not analyzed in detail, but emphasis is placed upon a sense 
of mutual responsibility, a conviction that “war is everybody’s fault and 
peace is everybody’s business.” 

The need to achieve a world-wide conscience is the central theme of the 
book. This achievement, says Dr. Perry, “underlies all other achievements 
— political, legal, cultural, educational and religious — which in their sum 
will constitute that moral unity of man’s world for which the unity of his 
dwelling place has paved the way.” The succeeding chapters reflect this 
central judgment. 

Throughout the argument, the author stresses the need for a new and 
higher self-interest which will “fit a world based on justice and humanity.” 
He recognizes, however, that such an advance cannot be achieved over- 
night: “A sound, workable and enduring international polity will take a 
long time to build.” The unity achieved among the United Nations must be 
developed step by step, with the expectation that many signs of the old world 
of power politics will persist. Dr. Perry argues that morality requires a 
democratic international organization, law that will serve beneficent order, 
a world economy that will serve the needs of all men, a global culture with 
ample room for difference, an education directed towards freedom, and a 
common loyalty to “the kingdom of man.” By this last (which he also calls a 
“religion of humanity”), he means a loyalty to humanity on which not only 
theists but all ‘men of good will” can unite. He cites examples of inter-faith 
co-operation to reinforce his point. Yet the basis for such co-operative efforts 
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has not been some vague humanist “religion,” but rather agreement on 
moral objectives derived from strong though different theological convic- 
tions. Christians need to work with non-Christians to establish a common 
foundation of moral convictions, but to do so effectively they dare not water 
down their Christian faith, which is the sure ground of their moral convic- 
tions. Clearer recognition of this fact would have strengthened Dr. Perry’s 


arguments. 
RIcHARD M. FAGLEY 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER AS PRIEST 


PRIESTHOOD IN ACTION, by WALLACE E. Conxiinc. Morehouse-Gorham Co., 

$2.50. 

F most communities were called upon to characterize the minister, they 

would probably describe him as a good man or perhaps a brave man- 
(meaning by such a phrase “‘quixotic’”’) or a “dreamer” or a busy person; 
only rarely would they call him a wise man. But the Bishop of Chicago is 
sagacious and outlines the work of the parson in lucid detail, offering sound 
and useful advice to all those who have been blessed with the care of a 
parish. 

He is a Catholic and naturally devotes the first section of the book to the 
administration of the sacraments. Here are outlined in careful detail the 
duties of the priest from Holy Baptism to the Burial of the Dead. He exam-_ 
ines the priest’s role in each of the seven sacraments, giving the most careful 
attention to all of the minutia of its function. For instance, in the chapter 
on penance, he suggests the steps through which the priest will lead a person 
to make his first confession; he offers excellent advice on the nature of the 
penances and defends the values inherent in the practice of regular confes- 
sion. In addition, his insight into human personality leads him to make 
practical proposals to the priest in order that anonymity may be protected 
as well as counsel offered. So he examines the role of the priest in each of 
the sacraments. Many of these suggestions will prove valuable for the 
Protestant, however much he may disagree with the bishop’s theological 
position. 

The second part of the book is devoted to parish administration, in which 
is canvassed the wide gamut of the parson’s responsibilities. Parish calling, 
programs for youth, finances, guilds and even the minister’s personal life are 
discussed in tolerant, sane, and wise fashion. This section contains a great 
deal of shrewd human observation and many admirable suggestions for ad- 
ministering a parish. ‘The book closes with a perfunctory section on preach- 
ing with proposals for sermon topics chosen in conformity with the Church 
Year. The Church Year as a basis for choosing themes for sermons has al- 
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ways been a sound practice for any minister; but some of the Bishop’s par- 
ticular choices look to me like very dull and sterile proposals. 

I found myself reacting in two diverse ways to the book. Undoubtedly 
the Bishop has a holy respect for the calling of the priest. It is a vocation 
which invests a man with dignity, with a reverence for his task, and with an 
unqualified devotion to the church he serves. Far too many Protestant min- 
isters are apologetic about the church’s function and about their own role 
within it. As a result their work is shoddy and their service to men indeci- 
sive. Our churches are untidy and our services careless. But this book recog- 
nizes the importance of the church’s contribution and the privilege of the 
priest in according it the utmost of his devotion and capacity. 

On the other hand, whenever I read a book whose foundation is the 
Catholic system, I realize how far from the New Testament it seems to be. 
When for instance, the Bishop outlines in such careful detail the obligations 
of the priest in delivering the Reserved Sacrament to a person who is ill, I 
find myself most disturbed by what seems to me a procedure in legalistic 
magic. Normally I think of the Catholic tradition as incorporating the 
aesthetics and the imagination of the past into Christian worship. But so 
pedantic and punctilious is the legalism involved in the proper administra- 
‘tion of the sacraments according to Bishop Conkling, that all of the imagina- 
tion and the poetry of the religious life are ground between the mechanical 
interpretations of sacramental grace and the heavy hand of meticulous 
ecclesiasticism. This reviewer finishes the book with great respect for the 
Bishop’s sagacity and with the profound conviction that the Protestant posi- 
tion is nearer to the truth of the Christian revelation and to the needs of 


men. Joun C. SCHROEDER 


OTHER REVIEWS 


THE SHATTERED Cross. The Many Churches and the One Church, by WILLIAM 
Rosinson. Berean Press, Birmingham, England, 2/6. 
HE development of the ecumenical movement since the World Con- 
3 ete of 1937 awakened such widespread interest on the part of the 
churches in one another’s ways and thought that it seems a bit curious, in 
view of our older publications, that America has not produced any signifi- 
cant primer of the churches during this period. Such a primer now comes 
from England and from the pen of Principal William Robinson of Over- 
dale College, Selly Oak. It attempts in less than one hundred pages to de- 
scribe and characterize the various British churches and denominations. — 
The outstanding difference between Dr. Robinson’s primer and a pos- 
sible American book is that he finds it necessary to account for but twenty- 
two groups, while America would have to deal with perhaps two hundred. 
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Dr. Robinson’s major classification is interesting. He divides all churches 
into those of “the orthodox type”; those with “peculiar doctrines”; and the 
“substitutes for Christianity”; with a final chapter on his own church of 
the Disciples as a pioneer for Christian unity. An American classification 
might incline to treat emotional variations in religion as equally important 
with doctrinal variations, on which the Robinson classification is based. 
Americans will further be interested to note the extent to which “peculiar” 
denominations originating in America have become so nationalized in 
Great Britain that their alien origins do not need to be stressed in a book 
for the British public. Dr. Robinson presents a rather high church version 
of the history and ideology of the British Disciples which has perhaps not so 
generally characterized the historic attitude of their sister churches of this 
communion in the United States. | H. P.D: 


CALLING MEN FoR THE Ministry, by HAMPTON ApAms. The Bethany Press, 

$1.50. 

NE who asks whether anything significantly new can possibly be said in 

brief compass about the work of the ministry will find two answers in 
Dr. Adams’s modest book. The first answer is that if one sees the ministry as 
a brave and adventurous calling, demanding high commitment to a cause 
which merits complete devotion and fidelity, he will find the familiar rou- 
tine of the minister’s work transfigured and glorified. Second, the personal 
experience over a quarter of a century of any honest and effective brother 
in the ministry cannot fail to bring forth insights new as well as old, as is 
conspicuously true in Dr. Adams’s case. In this book the problem of re- 
cruiting of the ministry is explored as primarily a normal function of the 
Christian home and congregation as well as the object of special endeavor. 
No book on the ministry within the writer’s recollection so consistently ex- 
hibits it as an ecumenical calling in which the full participation of the min- 
ister in the co-operative life of the church, both local and general, is both 
definitely assumed and explicitly advocated. Dr. Adams raises a voice of 
protest in behalf of the small church which is often used as a training school 
for young ministers irrespective of the needs of the community. Is it fair, he 
asks, for rival denominations to create these impossible situations in which 
full-time resident ministers cannot be maintained, and which consequently 
involve turning over churches to half-prepared students? And in any case 
the theological student would do better to have an apprenticeship under the. 
immediate oversight of an experienced man. 

One of the fresh interpretations of the book concerns the funeral service. 
The funeral service, says Dr. Adams, is an act of worship of God in which a 
body of Christians affirm their faith in the face of death. It isa public act of 
religious witness by the church, not primarily an expression of respect for 
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the departed and of sympathy for the bereft. In view of this high doctrine 
of the funeral, the reviewer is led to wonder why Dr. Adams’s analysis of the 
ministry entirely omits consideration of the function of the leadership of 
the church in its solemn ritual acts as a distinctive part of the minister's 
work, along with preaching, pastoral service, and administration. However 
_ whole-heartedly sacerdotalism is repudiated, and even though, as in the tra- 
dition of Dr. Adams’s communion, the Lord’s Supper may often be admin- 
istered by laymen, is not the role of the man who habitually leads a worship- 
ping congregation in public prayer and affirmations of faith of a different 
sort from that involved in his other functions? Does it not properly require 
separate description and exposition as well as a distinct place in ministerial 
training? H. P. D. 


A MANuat or EasTERN ORTHODOX Prayers. The Macmillan Co., $.9o. 
Younc PEop.e’s PRAYERS, by Percy R. Haywarb. Association Press, $1.50. 
‘Pie chance juxtaposition on the reviewer’s desk of these two books of 

prayers served to draw attention to the immense range of the dialects 
of prayer and the perplexing formal differences discovered when the more 
extreme types are directly compared. The Manual of Eastern Orthodox 
Prayers is highly technical and ecclesiastical; the Young People’s Prayers 
are completely without predetermined form, and individual almost to an 
atomistic degree. The first type of prayers fairly revel in a sense of the di- 
vine majesty and glory, in adoration of God in himself and in his essential 
attributes. The young people’s prayers are preoccupied with the personal 
problems of youth and studiously avoid (even by some strange circumlocu- 
tions) the suggestion that the aspirations of youth might originate in the 
divine initiative. Péguy somewhere makes God speak of a mere child “‘hav- 
ing a talk with the good Lord”: 


Asking questions and giving the answers himself (it’s safer that way) . . . 
‘And comforting himself as if the good Lord were comforting him. 
But let me tell you [says God] that those words of comfort which he says to 


himself 
Came straight and properly from me. 


This may well be the case with the youth prayers. 
~ What relation, then, have the traditional formalized prayers of the East- 
ern church — especially in an ecclesiastical version so remote from the ex- 
perience of American youth of the “evangelical tradition” — with these 
stream-of-consciousness prayers which have only the form of vague aspira- 
tions, seeming to originate directly in the life-circumstances of youth and» 
seeking to project themselves in inevitable immaturity upon the modern 
world in the form of practical service? A comparison of the two books sug- 
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gests at least the great need to bring the two diverse dialects of prayer under 
the acknowledged dominion of a common language. Petition, which domi- 
nates the youth prayers, would not be enough even though more consciously — 
related to the historic prayer life of the Church. 

And, furthermore, does not the direction of the prayers of youth need to 
be pointed more definitely toward actual church relationships and the ex- 
pression of Christian life through corporate fellowship? If the highly styl- 
ized prayers of Eastern Orthodoxy seem to be too wholly corporate and 
lacking in direct personal meaning (they aren’t, in fact, as witness the deeply 
personal office of confession) is not the prayer of youth as suggested in Dr. 
Hayward’s book on the occasion of joining the church (p. 69) altogether too 
limited and shallow in its sense of the historic company of believers and too 
individualistic in its implications? Must not youth begin early to under- 
stand and share the larger language of prayer in order to avoid deepening 
the disastrous cleavage between the generations and between modern 
young people and the historic church? Biblical prayers would help in this 
connection. HPD: 


Tue Licut oF Fairu, by ALBERT.W. PALMER. The Macmillan Co., $1.75. 


FTER a distinguished ministry of forty years and upon the eve of re- 
tirement as president of Chicago Theological Seminary, Dr. Albert W. 
Palmer has set forth this ringing and almost defiant testament of personal 
faith. He has, he says, tried to _put his message into “language so free from 
the jargon of the schools or even of the pulpit, that any layman can under- 
stand it ata glance. . . . What is desperately needed is a Gospel which pre- 
sents eternal and verifiable truth in language and thought forms currently 
meaningful and really authoritative to contemporary thinking” (pp. vii 
and 4). | 
With this mood and motive, Dr. Palmer’s version of the Christian faith 
is no formal garden bounded by rigidly trimmed hedges. Indeed, compared 
with more conventional compendiums of faith, it appears almost planless - 
except as its scraggly growth reveals where roots have gone down the deep- 
est and the most robust nourishment derived for a virile personal faith. The 
mystery of human personality and the problem of suffering and evil actually 
furnish starting points rather than any acknowledged aspect of revela- 
tion. Dr. Palmer does at least find a formal starting point, however, in “The 
Religion of Jesus” revealed in the Sermon on the Mount, and exposition of 
which, phrase by phrase, follows almost as though he considered it an em- 
bryonic creed. Only after the consideration of many aspects of the Christian 
life, which have familiarly had more formal theological exposition, in the 
ostensibly unaided light of this primitive religion of Jesus does the book 
turn to a consideration of faith and theology. Dr. Palmer is not naive 
enough to think that the religion of Jesus is a thing wholly apart; first, be- 
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cause reflection upon it would compel every man to set up for himself a 
“religion about Jesus”; and second, because it did not actually happen that 
way. “The religion about Jesus had already begun when the New Testa- 
ment was written” (p. 74). The reviewer feels, however, that in organizing 
the book about this distinction the author is somewhat dated, and that, in 
general, the church, both in the first centuries and now, is a more important 
vehicle in the transmission and interpretation of the faith than Dr. Palmer 
makes it out to be. The book is the work of an old-fashioned liberal, not 
ignorant of or untouched by the more recent and perhaps profounder tides 
of theological thought, but by no means driven by them to seek a funda- 
mentally new position, and apparently not too deeply influenced by the ecu- 
menical idea. But the layman who is as capable of developing a robust faith 
of his own will greatly profit by Dr. Palmer’s courageous example. 
HePSD: 
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Morse, Professor Frederick Nolde, Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, and President 
H. P. Van Dusen. 

Mrs. Henry Hill Pierce, Dr. F. E. Johnson, Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, and Dr. 
_ George W. Richards acted as presiding officers. 


THE WINTER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE 


HE American Committee for the World Council of Churches held its 
winter meeting in New York on February 5th, Dr. Douglas Horton, 
chairman, presiding. Reports of the Committee’s receipts and expenditures 
for 1945 were presented, showing that its work had cost somewhat beyond 
$75,000, with a small balance in department funds and working capital. 
The greatly expanding work of the World Council Service Commission was 
reported, and urgent action taken advocating the opening by the govern- 
ment of opportunity for direct sending by church agencies of relief supplies 
and funds to ex-enemy countries. A sympathetic attitude on the part of the 
State Department is anticipated. Ina discussion of the agenda for the meet- 
ing of the Provisional Committee of the World Council to be held in 
Geneva in February, American delegates were asked to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Council the desirability of having a larger representation of 
women on ecumenical church delegations and greater provision for con- 
tacts between Christian women in the various nations. 
The future relation of CHRISTENDOM to a proposed new ecumenical peri- 
odical to be published from World Council headquarters in Geneva was 
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also discussed, and the chairman requested letters from members of .the 
American Committee on the subject which he will communicate to the 
Geneva meeting. 


RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 


6 Re munificent contribution by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of $1,000,- 
000 to the World Council has received widespread acclaim and appre- 
ciation. Without limiting his gift by narrow terms, Mr. Rockefeller sug- 
gested that one half go to the immediate reconstruction budget of the Com- 
mission for World Council Service to meet exigent relief demands in the 
devastated and former enemy countries. In line with his further sugges- 
tion, the balance of the gift is likely to be used for a broad program of edu- 
cation and publication, including the establishment of the Christian Train- 
ing Center described in Dr. Cavert’s article in this issue. In his appeal to 
Mr. Rockefeller, Dr. ’t Hooft had presented the following telling argu- 
ment for such a center: 


As a result of the social and political crises of the last decades and particularly 
of the Second World War men are uprooted as they have not been for centuries 
and are looking feverishly for a new spiritual home. At the same time there has 
been in many countries, particularly in Europe, a deepening and renewal in the 
life of the Churches so that the Churches have now the opportunity to regain the 
central place in the life of the nations which they once occupied. The fact that 
the Churches have been the outstanding spiritual bulwark against the offensive 
of national-socialist paganism has created a wholly new situation for them in 
which they have a unique opportunity to halt the process of progressive dechris- 
tianization and to call the nations away from their idols and toward the Christian 
Gospel. But if the Churches are to make use of that new opportunity they must | 
do so at once and not wait till the great vacuum has been filled by some new 
pagan or semi-pagan ideology. Now their great weakness is the weakness in Chris- 
tian leadership. In these various nations there has grown up in the years of strug- 
gle a group of convinced fighting Christians who see clearly what their Christian 
task and responsibility are both in the Church and the world. But that group is 
nowhere sufficiently strong to take full advantage of the opportunity of the hour. 
Good strategy demands therefore that this group should be increased. The small 
“elite” which is available must be given the means to widen its basis and its 
sphere of action. This means that the need of the hour is the training of Christian 
leadership. 


The proposed training center, in brief, is not to be just another school, 
however valuable that would be. It is a central phase of the ministry of the 
church in the desperate plight of a wrecked civilization in imminent dan- 
ger of even further demoralization. It is an attempt to mobilize the leader- 
ship resources of the European Churches for speedy action in a crisis which 
will not wait. 


